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MILLENNIAL  SERIES 

PREMILLENNIALISM  AND  THE  CHURCH 
AS  A  MYSTERY 

By  John  F.  Walvoobd,  Th.D. 

In  the  previous  study  of  premillennialism  and  the  church, 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  church  is  a  body  of  believers  in 
this  age  distinct  in  character  from  the  Old  Testament  saints. 
Further,  it  was  shown  that  the  present  age  is  a  parenthesis 
or  a  time  period  not  predicted  by  the  Old  Testament  and 
therefore  not  fulfilling  or  advancing  the  program  of  events 
revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  foreview.  The  present  study 
occupies  itself  with  the  positive  revelation  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  the  church  in  its  character  as  a  mystery. 

The  question  is  whether  the  main  elements  of  the  church 
in  the  present  age  which  are  revealed  as  mysteries  support 
the  conclusion  that  the  church  is  a  purpose  of  God  separate 
from  Israel.  It  should  be  obvious  that  this  is  vital  to  pre¬ 
millennialism.  If  the  church  fulfills  the  Old  Testament  prom¬ 
ises  to  Israel  of  a  righteous  kingdom  .on  earth,  the  amillen- 
arians  are  right.  If  the  church  does  not  fulfill  these  predic¬ 
tions  and  in  fact  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  purpose  uf  God  not 
revealed  until  the  New  Testament,  then  the  premillenar- 
ians  are  right.  A  study  of  the  mysteries  related  to  the 
church  which  are  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  positive  evidence  in  favor  of 
premillennialism. 

The  church  is  never  expressly  called  a  mystery.  The  term 
mystery  is  used,  however,  of  the  distinctive  elements  of  the 
truth  concerning  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  Contem¬ 
porary  with  the  apostolic  age  various  mystery  cults  held 
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sway.  They  were  so  called  because  their  rites  of  initiation 
were  m3r8teries  or  secrets  to  those  not  in  the  cult.  Initiation 
consisted  of  various  rites  in  which  the  novitiate  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  these  mysteries.  The  word  came  therefore  to  be 
used  of  sifirniflcant  facts  once  hidden  but  now  revealed. 

This  idea  is  carried  forward  in  the  New  Testament  in 
passages  where  pivotal  truths  concerning  the  church  as  the 
body  of  Christ  are  described  as  mysteries.  The  truths  thus 
revealed  are  not  incomprehensible  or  obscure,  as  is  sometimes 
meant  by  the  modem  use  of  the  word  mystery.  It  is  rather 
that  the  truth  relating  to  the  church  was  once  hidden,  i.e., 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  now  revealed  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Edwards  correctly  defines  the  word  mystery,  ‘*a  secret 
imparted  only  to  the  initiated,  what  is  unknown  until  it  is 
revealed,  whether  it  be  easy  or  hard  to  understand.**' 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  ONE  BODY 

The  New  Testament  revelation  concerning  the  mystery  of 
the  one  body  is  given  in  express  terms  in  Ephesians  3 :1-12. 
While  the  truth  is  an  unfolding  of  the  nature  of  the  church  in 
the  present  age  and  the  relation  of  Gentiles  to  it,  this  passage 
has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  millennial  issue.  Allis  devotes  a 
whole  chapter  on  'Taurs  Doctrine  of  the  Church*'  to  the 
exegesis  of  this  one  passage  in  an  effort  to  sustain  his  attack 
on  the  premillennial  position.'  It  is  lamentable,  however, 
that  he  ignores  so  many  other  pertinent  passages  in  the 
process. 

Content  of  the  mystery.  In  the  Ephesian  passage  the 
content  of  the  mystery  is  stated:  **.  .  .  by  revelation  was 
nuule  known  unto  me  the  mystery,  as  I  wrote  before  in  few 
words,  whereby,  when  ye  read,  ye  can  perceive  my  under¬ 
standing  in  the  mystery  of  Christ;  which  is  other  generations 
was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  hath  now 
been  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  in  the 
Spirit;  to  wit,  that  the  Gentiles  are  fellow-heirs,  and  fellow- 
members  of  the  body,  and  fellow-partakers  of  the  promise  in 

'D.  Miall  Bdwardt,  "Myttarj"  luterumtUuml  Btsmdmrd  MU  BuefcU- 
III,  2104. 

'O^ald  T.  ^lii,  Frtpktey  mmd  tk»  Church,  pp.  f0>110. 
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Christ  throufirh  the  srospel”  (Eph.  3:3-6).  The  purpose  of 
the  revelation,  is  given  in  the  words:  **to  make  all  men  see 
what  is  the  dispensation  of  the  mystery  which  for  ages  hath 
been  hid  in  God  who  created  all  kings'*  (Eph.  3:9). 

Even  an  ordinary  reading  of  this  passage  will  reveal  the 
central  feature  of  the  mystery.  It  is  that  Gentiles  should 
have  an  absolute  equality  with  the  Jews  in  the  body  of 
Christ:  “fellow-heirs,”  “fellow-members,”  and  “fellow-par¬ 
takers  of  the  promise  in  Christ  through  the  gospel.”  lliis 
central  fact  is  admitted  by  Allis  in  these  words:  “The  mys¬ 
tery  is,  that  the  Gentiles  are  to  enjoy,  actually  do  enjoy,  a 
status  of  complete  equality  with  the  Jews  in  the  Christian. 
Church.  .  .  .  They  belong  to  the  same  body.  .  .  .  This  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  Christian  Church  was  the  mystery.”' 

Woe  the  mystery  partiaUy  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament? 
Having  agreed  with  premillenarians  on  the  central  meaning 
of  the  passage,  however,  Allis  takes  back  with  his  left  hand 
what  he  has  conceded  with  his  right.  His  thought  is  that  the 
mystery  was  not  completely  hidden,  but  only  partially  hid¬ 
den  :  “It  was  a  mystery  in  the  sense  that,  like  other  teachings 
which  are  spoken  of  as  such,  it  was  not  fully  revealed  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  was  completely  hidden  from  the 
carnally  minded.”'  He  believes  that  this  point  of  view  is 
sustained  by  two  arguments:  first,  in  the  text  itself  by  the 
qualifying  “as”  clause,  and,  second,  by  his  argument  that 
“Clearly  the  equality  of  Gentile  with  Jew  was  predicted  in 
the  Old  Testament”* 

According  to  Allis,  there  are  three  limitations  on  the 
thought  that  the  mystery  was  a  new  truth :  “This  declaration 
taken  by  itself  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  absolutely 
new.  So  we  must  note  that  it  is  at  once  qualified  by  three 
supplementary  and  limiting  statements:  (1)  'as  it  hath  now 
been  revealed,'  (2)  'unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  in 
the  Spirit,'  (3)  '^at  the  Gentiles  are  fellow-heirs,  and  fellow- 
members  of  the  body,  and  fellow-partakers  of  the  promise  in 

p.  fZ. 

*L»e.  €U. 

p.  9S. 
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Christ  Jesus  through  the  gospel/  It  should  be  clear  to  any 
impartial  observer  that  Allis  is  straining  to  tone  down  and 
qualify  the  tremendous  revelation  given  in  this  passage.  The 
second  and  third  points  of  his  '^supplementary  and  limiting 
statements’*  are  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  rather  very  im¬ 
portant  details  of  the  mystery  itself.  Point  two  indicates  the 
channel — New  Testament  apostles  and  prophets,  and  point 
three  the  content  of  the  mystery  itself.  Referring  to  these 
points  as  limitations  would  be  like  considering  the  deity  and 
humanity  of  Christ  as  "supplementary  and  limiting”  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Second  Person. 

The  first  point  of  his  series  of  three  is  the  only  point 
worthy  of  debate.  Just  what  is  the  significance  of  the  clause 
"as  it  hath  now  been  revealed”?  According  to  Allis,  the 
meaning  is  that  the  mystery  was  not  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament  os  it  is  now  revealed — t.e.,  it  was  revealed  but 
in  lesser  detail  and  was  not  comprehended  then. 

Any  student  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  will  find  it 
rather  amazing  that  a  scholarly  writer  would  in  this  way 
ignore  the  other  possibilities  in  this  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion.  Allis  is  assuming  that  the  only  possible  interpretation 
is  a  restrictive  clause.  The  Greek  word  wg,  here  translated 
"as,”  is  subject  to  many  interpretations.  It  is  used  princi¬ 
pally  as  a  relative  adverb  of  manner  and  as  a  conjunction 
in  the  New  Testament.  A.  T.  Robertson  in  one  of  many 
discussions  of  this  word  lists  its  various  uses  as  "exclama¬ 
tory,”  "declarative,”  "temporal,”  and  used  with  superlatives, 
comparatives,  and  correlatives.*  He  notes  further  that  basic¬ 
ally  most  clauses  of  this  kind  are  "adjectival.”*  While  used 
in  an  adverbial  clause  in  this  passage,  the  force  grammatical¬ 
ly  is  relative.*  Robertson  says  significantly  in  this  connection, 
"The  relative  clause  may  indeed  have  the  resultant  effect 
of  cause,  condition,  purpose  or  result,  but  in  itself  it  ex¬ 
presses  none  of  these  things.  It  is  like  the  participle  in  this 
respect.  One  must  not  read  into  it  more  than  is  there**  (italics 

p.  91. 

'A.  T.  Robertson,  A  Grmmmmr  •f  tk*  Grttk  Nn»  pp.  9(7-<9. 

•iHd.,  pp.  95S-54. 

•Lor.  fit. 
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added).'*  This  warning:  evidently  has  not  been  heeded  by 
Allis  in  his  discussion.  He  has  assumed  that  a  clause  which 
is  normally  an  adjectival  idea,  i.e.,  merely  giving  additional 
information,  is  a  restrictive — qualifying  absolutely  the  pre¬ 
ceding  statement.  In  support  of  his  arbitrary  classification 
of  this  clause,  he  supplies  no  grammatical  argument  what¬ 
ever,  and  gives  the  impression  that  his  interpretation  is  the 
only  possible  one. 

Stiller  in  his  discussion  of  the  “as”  clause  refutes  the 
position  of  Allis  and  cites  Acts  2:16  and  20:24  as  substan¬ 
tiating  evidence:  “The  contrast  here,  as  Colossians  i.  26 
shows,  is  between  the  other  ages  and  ‘now.’  It  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  remarked  on  this  Ephesian  passage  that  the  ‘as’  does  not 
give  a  comparison  between  deg^rees  of  revelation  in  the 
former  time  and  ‘now.’  It  denies  that  there  was  any  reve¬ 
lation  at  all  of  the  mystery  in  that  former  time;  just  aa 
if  one  should  tell  a  man  bom  blind  that  the  sun  does  not 
shine  in  the  night  as  it  does  in  daytime.  It  does  not  shine 
at  all  by  night.  Certainly  there  is  no  comparison  by  ‘as’  in 
Acts  ii.  15;  xx.  24.  ‘As’  with  a  negative  in  the  preceding 
clause  has  not  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  It 
is  sometimes  almost  equivalent  to  ‘but’  (1  Cor.  vii.  31).”" 

In  other  words,  the  “as”  clause  is  purely  descriptive  and 
does  not  qualify  the  mystery  as  only  partially  hidden  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  evidence  is  definitely  in  favor  of  the 
interpretation  which  regards  the  mystery  as  completely 
hidden  until  revealed  in  the  New  Testament. 

Allis  states  in  the  early  part  of  his  discussion  that  the 
word  mystery  occurs  “29  times  in  the  New  Testament.”'* 
Of  these  many  instances  the  passage  in  Ephesians  is  the 
only  one  with  the  “as”  clause.  The  others  make  the  most 
absolute  statements  about  the  mystery  being  hidden.  Allis 
carefully  avoids  a  passage  like  Colossians  1:26  where  the 
mystery  is  stated  in  absolute  terms  as  completely  hidden: 
“even  the  mystery  which  hath  been  hid  for  ages  and  genera- 


•  •/*!<<.,  p.  956. 

"Jamet  M.  Stifler,  Tk*  E^tl*  <•  Rtmtuu,  m  C»mm*ntmrf  Lsgicai  mmd 
Historical,  p.  27S. 

"Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  90. 
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tions:  but  now  hath  it  been  manifested  to  his  saints.”  If  there 
is  any  ciuestion  about  the  interpretation  of  this  clause  it  should 
be  settled  by  parallel  passages  which  point  clearly  to  the 
idea  that  the  ”as”  clause  is  merely  added  information — des¬ 
criptive  or  adjectival  rather  than  restrictive. 

Allis  justifies  his  exegesis  by  claiming  that  the  general 
equality  of  Gentile  and  Jew  is  predicted  clearly  in  the  Old 
Testament.  In  his  own  words  he  states,  ^Clearly,  the  equality 
of  Gentile  with  Jew  was  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament.” 
A  search  of  his  argument  for  proof-texts  on  this  point  re¬ 
veals  none  whatever.  In  other  words,  the  two  most  important 
aspects  of  his  argument  are  asserted  but  not  proved. 

The  fact  is  that  the  thought  of  equality  of  Jew  and  Gen¬ 
tile  is  never  mentioned  in  the  great  kingdom  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Jews  correctly  interpreted  such 
passages  as  Isaiah  61:5-6  as  indicating  their  supremacy  in 
the  predicted  kingdom  age:  “And  strangers  shall  stand  and 
feed  your  flocks,  and  foreigners  shall  be  your  plowmen  and 
vinedressers.  But  ye  shall  be  named  priests  of  Jehovah; 
men  shall  call  you  the  ministers  of  our  God:  ye  shall  eat 
the  wealth  of  the  nations,  and  in  their  glory  shall  ye  boast 
yourselves.”  Isaiah  2:1-4  teaches  the  same  truth  of  Israel’s 
exaltation  in  the  kingdom  age.  The  seat  of  government  shall 
be  in  Jerusalem  and  from  Zion  the  law  will  go  forth. 

It  is  true,  as  Allis  points  out,  that  Gentiles  are  promised 
great  blessing  in  the  kingdom  age.  They  are  promised  salva¬ 
tion,  material  blessing,  peace,  tranquillity,  and  a  share  in  the 
glory  of  that  era.  None  of  these  promised  blessings  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  Gentiles  on  the  ground  of  equality,  however,  and 
this  is  the  point  of  the  mystery. 

Does  the  Old  Testament  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  one 
body?  The  crux  of  the  issue  is  whether  Jews  and  Gentiles  are 
presented  as  the  same  body  in  the  Old  Testament.  Any  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  will  make  plain  that 
the  purpose  of  God  revealed  for  Israel  in  the  millennial  king¬ 
dom  is  quite  different  from  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  present 
age  in  relation  to  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  Only  by 
spiritualizing  the  Old  Testament  prophetic  passages  can  the 
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viewpoint  of  Allis  be  sustained.  Allis  himself  admits  this  in 
the  following  statement:  *This  conception  of  the  mystery  is 
entirely  due  to  the  insistence  of  Dispensationalists  that  the 
kingdom  promises  to  Israel  must  be  literally  fulfilled,  and 
therefore  that  the  complete  equality  of  Jew  with  Gentile  in 
the  Church  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Old  Testament  and 
necessitates  the  view  that  the  Church  age  is  qfuite  distinct 
from  the  kingdom  age.”**  In  other  words,  the  only  way  he 
can  sustain  his  contention  that  the  mystery  is  not  wholly  new 
is  by  application  of  the  spiritualizing  principle  of  interpre¬ 
tation  to  the  key  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Old 
Testament  strictly  maintains  the  distinction  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  distinguishes  their  hope,  their  promises,  and  God's 
dealing  with  them.  That  is  the  main  point  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  idea  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  might  be  united  in 
one  entity  without  any  distinction  whatever,  with  equal  priv¬ 
ileges,  rights,  and  fellowship  is  foreign  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Relation  to  premiUennialism.  Of  importance  to  premillen- 
nialism  is  the  obvious  conclusion  that  if  God's  present  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  body  of  Christ  do  not  fulfill  His  promises  con¬ 
cerning  the  kingdom  age  then  a  future  fulfillment  is  de¬ 
manded.  The  central  concept  of  the  church  as  the  body  of 
Christ  including  Jew  and  Gentile  on  an  equal  basis  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  mystery  in  this  passage.  As  such,  it  is  described 
as  “not  made  known”  and  “hid  in  God”  until  the  time  of  the 
New  Testament.  This  one  passage  certainly  constitutes  a 
stumbling  block  to  any  interpretation  which  attempts  to  find 
millennial  kingdom  promises  fulfilled  in  the  present  age. 

THE  CHURCH  AS  AN  ORCANISM 

Of  the  mysteries  relating  to  the  church,  the  revelation  in 
Colossians  of  the  church  as  an  organism  is  most  important. 
In  the  mystery  of  the  one  body,  the  equality  of  Jew  and  Gen¬ 
tile  is  stressed.  In  this  mystery  the  church  as  an  organism  is 
presented  with  the  distinctive  feature  of  being  indwelt  by 
Christ  Himself. 

Christ  in  you.  In  Colossians  1 :26-27  the  central  feature 
of  this  mystery  is  described  as  the  fact  of  the  indwelling 
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Christ:  “The  mystery  which  hath  been  hid  for  ages  and  gen¬ 
erations:  but  now  hath  it  been  manifested  to  his  saints,  to 
whom  (jk>d  was  pleased  to  make  known  what  is  the  riches  of 
the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles,  which  is  Christ 
in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.”  The  passage  begins  by  affirming 
in  most  absolute  terms  that  the  truth  here  revealed  was  “hid 
for  ages  and  generations.”  The  truth  is  then  defined  as 
“Christ  in  you.”  It  is  significant  that  Allis  in  his  argument 
attempting  to  show  that  truth  concerning  the  church  as  the 
body  of  Christ  was  partially  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament 
does  not  so  much  as  mention  this  verse  of  Scripture.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Old  Testament,  while  speaking  of  the  coming 
Messiah  both  in  suffering  and  in  glory,  never  once  anticipates 
such  a  situation  as  “Christ  in  you.”  While  some  passages 
picture  the  Holy  Spirit  as  indwelling  the  believer  in  the  com¬ 
ing  kingdom,  the  Second  Person  is  never  so  presented. 

In  the  preceding  context  (Col.  1:24),  the  entity  thus 
indwelt  by  Christ  is  identified  as  the  body  and  the  church. 
The  enlarging  revelation  comprehends  the  church  as  the 
body  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile  believers  in  this  age  indwelt  by 
Christ  Himself.  This,  of  course,  has  been  predicted  by  Christ 
in  the  Upper  Room  in  John  14:20,  and  was  a  part  of  His 
prayer  in  John  17:28.  Here  is  amazing  condescension — ^the 
Lord  of  glory  dwelling  in  vessels  of  clay.  The  truth  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery”  and  the 
fact  of  the  indwelling  Christ  is  called  “the  hope  of  glory.” 

Everything  in  this  passage  stands  in  contrast  to  the  Old 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  millennial  kingdom.  There  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  will  be  manifest  to  all  the  earth  and  His 
dwelling  is  with  men.  Here  His  glory  is  veiled,  but  His 
presence  is  the  hope  of  future  glory.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  greater  contrast  between  the  position  of  Christ  in  the  be¬ 
liever  in  this  age  and  the  position  of  Christ  in  the  millennial 
kingdom. 

Christ  the  fullnesa  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  The  significance 
of  this  tremendous  revelation  is  subject  to  enlargement  in 
later  portions  of  Colossians.  In  Colossians  2:9-19  Christ  is 
presented  as  possessing  “all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bod- 
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ily/’  with  the  result  that  those  who  are  indwelt  by  Christ  are 
also  “made  full,”  or  complete.  On  this  ground  they  are 
warned  against  fleshly  observance  of  ordinances  or  worship¬ 
ing  of  angels.  By  contrast,  Christ  is  the  “Head,  from  whom 
all  the  body,  being  supplied  and  knit  together  through  the 
joints  and  bands,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God”  (Col. 
2:19).  Here  again,  as  the  theme  of  the  mystery  is  enlarged, 
there  is  truth  utterly  foreign  to  Israel's  covenants.  Israel  is 
regarded  as  a  nation,  a  theocracy,  and  people,  among  whom 
dkKl  dwells.  The  church  is  regarded  as  a  living  organism  in 
whom  Christ  dwells,  united  by  vital  life  and  growing  by 
inner  spiritual  supply.  Again  it  may  be  seen  that,  while  the 
church  itself  is  not  described  by  the  term  mystery,  the 
central  features  of  the  church  are.  In  other  words,  if  the 
qualities  observed  here  which  are  the  very  essence  of  the 
church  in  the  present  age  are  described  as  mysteries,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  regard  the  church  itself  as  unheralded  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  indwelling  Christ  the  hope  of  glory.  As  far  as  the 
Old  Testament  foreview  is  concerned,  Israel's  hope  of  glory 
was  the  glorious  return  of  Christ  in  His  second  advent.  They 
were  promised  a  share  in  His  glorious  government  of  the 
earth  during  the  kingdom.  By  contrast,  for  the  believer  now 
the  indwelling  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  “hope  of  glory” 
(Col.  1:27).  This  thought  is  enlarged  in  Colossians  3. 

In  Colossians  3:4  it  is  revealed,  “When  Christ,  who  is 
our  life,  shall  be  manifested,  then  shall  ye  also  with  him  be 
manifested  in  glory.”  The  indwelling  Christ  is  integral  with 
the  believer's  hope.  He  is  equated  with  our  present  existence 
as  “our  life”  and  with  our  future  as  the  promise  of  fully 
manifested  glory  when  He  is  glorifled.  The  ultimate  goal  of 
spiritual  experience  is  reached  in  Colossians  3:11  when  the 
believer  enters  into  the  truth  that  “Christ  is  all,  and  in  all.” 

The  revelation  given  in  Colossians  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  Old  Testament  revelation.  Allis  misses  the  point  when  he 
identifles  the  mystery  as  “Christ”  or  the  “gospel”  or  the 
“will”  of  God,  or  “the  faith.”**  The  mystery  is  not  in  the 
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general  truths  relating  to  Christ  or  the  gospel,  but  in  the 
particular  detail  which  is  revealed  in  this  context.  The  mys¬ 
tery  is  Christ  indwelling.  Allis  is  partly  right  that  the  person 
involved  or  general  subject  is  not  entirely  unknown  in  a 
mystery."  It  is  the  particular  truth  revealed  for  the  first 
time  that  is  the  mystery.  An  examination  of  these  particular 
truths  reveal  that  they  are  the  distinctive  qualities  relating 
to  the  church  in  contrast  to  Israel’s  promises. 

The  two  great  mysteries  which  have  been  discussed  thus 
far  constitute  the  essential  and  distinctive  qualities  of  the 
church.  The  mysteries  considered  are  in  sharp  contrast  to 
anything  known  to  Israel  in  either  history  or  prophecy.  The 
church  is  composed  of  Jew  and  Gentile  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  and  the  same  fellowship,  united  in  the  one  body  of 
Christ  in  such  a  way  that  both  are  cut  off  from  their  distinc¬ 
tive  national  program  and  introduced  into  vitally  different 
order.  In  this  new  relationship,  they  enjoy  individually  the 
indwelling  presence  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  present  expe¬ 
rience  and  hope  of  future  glory.  The  church  historically  has 
lost  much  by  the  blurring  of  these  distinctive  truths  in  the 
attempt  to  combine  the  spiritual  destinies  of  Israel  and  the 
church.  While  in  themselves  they  are  sufficient  to  label  the 
church  as  a  mystery  on  the  ground  that  its  essential  qualities 
are  mysteries,  these  truths  are  supported  by  two  other  great 
mysteries  which  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  the 
mystery  of  the  translation  of  the  saints  and  the  mystery 
of  the  bride.  These  are  next  to  be  considered. 

Dallas,  Texas 


eit. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  THE  REIGN  OF  DAVID 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

Later  Hebrew  history  looked  back  upon  David  as  the  ideal 
king,  and  regarded  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  son  Solomon, 
as  the  golden  age  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom.  In  the  esteem  of 
the  nation  David  was  accorded  a  place  only  second  to  Moses 
himself.  Whereas  Moses  had  led  the  tribes  out  of  bondage  and 
merged  them  into  a  nation  at  Sinai,  giving  them  a  common 
faith  and  laying  down  for  them  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
law,  David  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 
It  was  he  who  ^'carried  into  effect  the  whole  system,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  which  had  been  foreshadowed  at  Sinai.”' 

Moreover,  in  contrast  to  Saul,  who  although  noble  in 
his  strictly  national  aspirations,  was  nevertheless  rough  and 
repelling,  David  possessed  a  singularly  gentle  and  winsome 
personality  and  showed  a  remarkable  gift  for  attracting 
friends.  This  pre-eminent  element  in  his  character  not  only 
eventually  won  for  him  the  kingship  which  was  entirely 
unsought,  but  also  assured  him  the  fullest  success  in  it  when 
once  he  was  chosen  to  the  high  office.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Jonathan,  being  heir  to  the  throne  after  Saul,  would  not  have 
been  such  an  ardent  friend  and  supporter  of  David  in  every¬ 
thing  had  the  latter  from  the  beginning  conspired  to  bring 
about  Saul's  downfall  and  possessed  selfish  plans  to  assume 
the  royal  title.* 

David’s  magnanimity  was  remarkably  displayed  toward 
Saul  upon  numerous  occasions.  After  he  became  king  of 
Judah,  similar  tactics  of  patience  and  moderation  in  national 
affairs  won  for  him  the  kingship  over  all  Israel  and  in  inter- 

‘Theodore  H.  Robinaon,  A  History  of  Israel,  I,  201. 

*C/.  Rudolf  Kittel,  Geschichte  Israels  II,  112. 
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national  affairs  enabled  him  to  carve  out  a  substantial  empire 
to  bequeath  to  his  son  Solomon.  This  feat  of  empire-building: 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  largely  without  resorting  to  wars 
that  were  waged  for  conquest.  By  simply  fighting  in  defense 
of  the  Israelite  nation  when  it  was  threatened  by  those  who 
refused  his  overtures  of  friendship  and  who  were  jealous 
of  his  expanding  power,  he  was  able  to  extend  his  domains 
apart  from  actual  military  aggression. 

David's  policy  as  king  seems  clearly  to  have  been  ‘*to  be 
strong  at  home,  but  to  live  side  by  side  with  other  nations 
as  his  allies."*  Ties  of  amity  accordingly  were  established 
with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  (2  Sam.  5:11)  and  Toi,  king  of 
Hamath  (2  Sam.  8:9-10).  David’s  proposed  alliance  with 
the  Ammonites,  on  the  other  hand,  was  contemptuously 
rejected  (2  Sam.  10:1-5).  This  affront  not  only  compelled 
him  to  war  against  Ammon,  but  brought  him  into  inevitable 
clash  with  the  Aramaeans,  whom  the  Ammonites  hired  to 
fight  against  Israel  (2  Sam.  10:6-19). 

Likewise  the  warlike  advance  of  the  Philistines,  when 
they  heard  that  David  had  been  anointed  king  over  Israel, 
made  peaceable  agreement  with  them  impossible  and  opened 
up  the  occasion,  as  in  the  case  of  his  other  enemies,  for  their 
conquest  (2  Sam.  5:17-25).  Similarly  David’s  attitude  toward 
the  Moabites  (Cf.  1  Sam.  22:3-4),  and  the  Edomites  to 
whom  he  conceded  a  measure  of  independence  after  he  con¬ 
quered  them,  suggests  the  same  policy.* 

DAVID’S  EARLY  ACTIVITY  AS  KING 

The  death  of  Saul  precipitated  a  crisis  in  the  political 
history  of  Israel,  and  a  period  of  civil  war  followed.  Mean¬ 
while  David  had  gone  up  to  the  city  of  Hebron  situated  in 
the  hill  country  of  Judah  some  nineteen  miles  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction  from  Jerusalem.  Well-known  in  Biblical 
history  since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  Hebron  was  now  to 
come  into  special  prominence  as  a  royal  city.' 

Not  long  after  David  and  the  men  who  were  with  him  had 

'Frederic  Thieberger,  King  5«/e«ea,  p.  7t. 

*L0c.  cit. 

*M.  S.  and  J.  Lane  Miller,  EMcyehpeMm  •/  BHU  Ufg,  p.  ISd. 
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taken  up  their  residence  at  Hebron,  he  was  anointed  king 
over  the  house  of  Judah  and  reigned  seven  and  one-half 
years  over  that  tribe  (2  Sam.  2:1-11).  In  the  interim  the 
long  civil  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of 
David  eventuated  in  the  gradual  weakening  and  final  extermi¬ 
nation  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and  David’s  being  anointed  king 
over  all  Israel  (2  Sam.  2:8 — 5:5). 

Capture  of  Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  he  was  chosen  king 
over  all  the  tribes,  David  set  himself  to  the  task  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  kingdom.  One  of  his  first  and  most  important  ac¬ 
complishments  was  his  conquest  of  the  Jebusite  stronghold 
at  Jerusalem,  which  he  made  his  new  capital.  Situated  on  a 
plateau  of  commanding  height  2,500  feet  above  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  and  3,800  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jebusite 
fortress,  scarped  by  natural  rock  for  defense,  with  stout 
walls,  gates,  and  towers,  was  considered  impregnable.  So 
secure  did  the  native  Jebusite  defenders  consider  themselves 
that  they  taunted  David  and  the  Israelite  besiegers  with  the 
words:  ’’You  will  not  come  in  here,  but  the  blind  and  the 
lame  will  ward  you  off — ^thinking,  David  cannot  come  in 
here”  (2  Sam.  5:6,  R.S.V.). 

Despite  the  formidable  defense  of  the  place  David  took 
the  stronghold.  On  the  day  when  the  citadel  was  stormed 
David  said :  ’’Whoever  would  smite  the  Jebusites,  let  him  get 
up  the  water  shaft  to  attack  the  lame  and  the  blind,  who  are 
hated  by  David’s  soul”  (2  Sam.  5:8,  R.S.V.).  This  puzzling 
passage  in  the  light  of  more  recent  evidence  must  be  rend¬ 
ered:  ’’Whosoever  getteth  up  [hiphU  not  coZ]  with  the  hook 
[not  ’water  shaft’  or  ’gutter’]  and  smiteth  the  Jebusites.”  As 
Albright  observes:  ’’The  word  is  now  known  to  be  typically 
Canaanite  and  the  sense  ’ho(^’  has  been  handed  down 
through  Aramaic  to  Modem  Arabic.  The  hook  in  question 
was  used  to  assist  beseigcrs  in  scaling  ramparts.”* 

The  common  interpretation  of  the  word  now  translated 
’’hook”  has  been  that  it  constitutes  a  reference  to  the  ancient 
water  shaft  inside  the  Virgin  Fountain  at  Jerusalem.’  But 

*W.  P.  Albright,  Old  Ttstament  Commentary,  p.  149. 

*M.  S.  and  J.  L.  Miller,  op.  cU.,  p.  ISI;  Cf.  Cambridye  Ancient  Hutory, 
III,  S49. 
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this  view  is  now  no  longer  possible.  However,  early  researches 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  at  Jerusalem  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  yielded  important 
knowledge  of  the  Jebusite  water  system.  Tlie  city  was  natur¬ 
ally  deficient  in  water  supply.  All  water  had  to  be  caught  in 
cisterns  during  the  rainy  season  or  brought  in  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  by  aqueducts,  since  there  were  no  springs  on  the  hill. 
Two  springs  in  the  valley  supply  water.  One  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  hill  in  the  Kidron  Valley  below  Ophel, 
the  hump  or  hill,  south  of  the  Temple  area,  was  anciently 
called  Gihon  (1  Kings  1:40-46;  2  Chron.  32:80)  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Josephus.'  Today  it  is  known  as  Saint  Mary’s 
Well  or  the  Virgin’s  Fountain.  The  other  fountain  Enrogel, 
now  called  Job’s  Well,  is  located  southeast  of  the  city  at  a 
point  just  below  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  Hinnom  and 
the  Kidron  (Josh.  16:1;  2  Sam.  17:17).* 

As  a  result  of  his  excavations  Warren  discovered  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  about  2000  B.  G.  had  made  a  rock- 
cut  passage,  similar  to  the  one  at  Gezer  and  at  Megiddo"  to 
enable  them  to  secure  water  from  the  Gihon  spring  without 
having  to  go  outside  the  city  walls.  From  the  cave  into  which 
the  Gihon  spring  entered  a  horizontal  tunnel  had  been  driven 
back  into  the  hill  some  thirty-six  feet  west  and  twenty-five 
feet  north.  This  conduit  brought  the  water  back  into  an  old 
cave,  which  thus  served  as  a  reservoir.  Running  up  from  this 
was  a  forty-foot  vertical  tunnel  (now  known  as  Warren’s 
Shaft),  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  platform  where  the  women 
could  stand  to  lower  their  buckets  and  draw  up  water.  From 
this  a  sloping  passage  ran  up  with  its  entrance  within  the 
city  waUs." 

Although  David’s  men  evidently  scaled  the  walls  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  did  not  gain  entrance  to  the  Jebusite  fortress,  as 
heretofore  thought,  by  means  of  the  city’s  underground 
water  system,  archaeology  has  shown  conclusively  that  the 

*Amtifuities  VII,  14,  S. 

*Cf.  G.  E.  Wright  and  P.  V.  Piltoo,  Wr$tmin$ter  Hut0ri€ml  Atlms  #a  tkg 
Biblt,  Plata  XVII,  p.  101. 

''Cheater  McCown,  The  Lmddtr  #/  Pr0frt$s  im  Paintime,  p.  230. 

"Sir  Prederk  Kenyon,  The  Bible  amd  Arehaealatf,  p.  174. 
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ancient  citadel  which  David  took  called  **the  stronghold  of 
Zion'*  and  subsequently  the  "city  of  David"  (2  Sam.  6:7), 
which  the  king  built,  were  located  on  the  eastern  hill  above 
the  Gihon  Fountain  and  not  on  the  so-called  western  hill  of 
Zion,  separated  by  the  Tyropoean  Valley.  This  is  clear  from 
excavations  and  from  the  fact  that  the  water  supply  deter¬ 
mined  the  earliest  settlement  in  Jerusalem. 

In  Old  Testament  times  the  Eastern  Hill  was  consider¬ 
ably  higher  and  more  commanding  in  appearance  than  in 
later  times.  The  Hasmoneans  of  the  second  century  B.  C.  re¬ 
moved  the  crest  of  this  area  that  it  might  not  rival  the  Temple 
area  in  height.  This  accentuated  the  prominence  of  the 
Western  Hill,  which  was  naturally  larger  and  higher.  As  a 
result,  since  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
ancient  Jebusite  Jerusalem  has  been  popularly  but  errone¬ 
ously  associated  with  the  southern  portion  of  the  Western 
Hill,  a  tradition  which  has  been  corrected  only  by  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  archaeological  research, 
extending  from  De  Saulcey's  first  search  for  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings  of  David  and  his  successors  in  1860  to  the  discovery 
of  the  location  and  limits  of  the  City  of  David  in  1927.'* 

The  actual  uncovering  of  the  City  of  David,  although 
made  possible  through  the  previous  labors  of  such  men  as 
Sir  Charles  Warren,  Clermont-Ganneau,  Hermann  Guthe, 
Frederick  Bliss  and  Captain  Raymond  Weill,  was  due  to 
John  Garstang  and  his  colleagues  together  with  his  successor, 
J.  W.  Crowfoot,  extending  over  the  years  1922-27.  As  a 
result  of  these  fruitful  researches  the  modest  limits  of  the 
City  of  David  were  determined.  Portions  of  the  Jebusite 
city  wall  and  fortification  were  uncovered,  including  the 
great  western  gate. 

Evidence  brought  to  light  showed  that  the  city  which 
David  captured  was  shaped  like  a  huge  human  footprint 
about  1260  feet  long  and  400  feet  wide  and  was  situated  some 
distance  south  of  the  temple  area.  At  most  its  total  walled 
space  could  not  have  exceeded  eight  acres,  comparable  to  the 
same  area  within  the  walls  of  Tell  en-Nasbeh,  the  six  acres 
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of  Canaanite  Jericho  and  the  thirty  acres  of  contemporary 
Mesriddo."  However,  its  stout  walls  and  elevated  position 
made  it  practically  impregnable  to  foes.  Nevertheless  by 
superhuman  courage  David's  valiant  men  took  it  by  storm. 

Jerusalem  made  the  nation’s  capital.  David's  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  was  an  exceedingly  important  event,  making  pos¬ 
sible  the  choice  of  the  city  as  his  capital.  Moreover,  he  dis¬ 
played  great  wisdom  in  his  selection  of  the  conquered  city  as 
the  focal  point  of  his  new  government.  He  realized  its  stra¬ 
tegic  importance  and  doubtless  had  it  in  mind  as  his  new 
capital  before  conquering  it.  The  city  stood  on  the  border  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  and  its  neutral  location  tended  to  allay  the 
jealousy  between  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  his 
kingdom.  Its  liberation  from  the  Canaanites  opened  the  high¬ 
way  between  Judah  and  the  North,  expedited  commercial 
and  social  intercourse,  and  helped  further  to  unite  the 
kingdom.'* 

Subjugation  of  neighboring  states.  David's  establish¬ 
ment  as  king  over  a  united  Israel  provoked  the  fear  and 
jealousy  of  the  Philistines,  who  twice  invaded  Israelite  ter¬ 
ritory  to  attack  David  and  who  were  twice  decisively  de¬ 
feated  near  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  6:17-26).  David  wisely  fol¬ 
lowed  up  these  victories  by  invading  Philistia.  The  capture 
of  Gath  (1  Chron.  18:1)  and  additional  conquests  in  subse¬ 
quent  brief  campaigns  (2  Sam.  21:16-22)  so  completely  sub¬ 
jugated  the  Philistines  that  the  power  of  this  inveterate 
enemy  of  Israel,  that  had  continuously  threatened  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  young  Hebrew  kingdom  since  the  days  of  Saul, 
was  effectively  nullified. 

In  similar  fashion  to  counteract  attack,  to  avenge  insult, 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  to  keep  it  from  idola¬ 
trous  contamination,  David  waged  war  with  other  surround¬ 
ing  nations  including  the  Moabites,  Aramaeans,  Ammonites. 
Edomites  and  Amalekites  (2  Sam.  8:10;  12:26-31).  By  these 
conquests  and  by  skillful  diplomacy,  he  was  able  to  build  up 


p.  2S9. 
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a  substantial  empire  for  his  son  Solomon  extending  from 
Ezion-Geber  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqabah  in  the  south  to  the 
region  of  Hums,  on  the  border  of  Hamath  in  the  north." 

DAVID’S  POLITICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INNOVATIONS 

Although  the  shepherd-king’s  colorful  personality,  his 
skillful  diplomacy,  and  his  brilliant  military  strategy  have 
overshadowed  his  administrative  ability,  this  aspect  of  his 
talent  must  not  be  overlooked.  His  name,  evidently  derived 
from  the  title  datvidum,  denoting  “leader,”  which  is  found 
centuries  earlier  in  the  Mari  letters  from  Tell  el  Hariri  on 
the  middle  Euphrates,"  speaks  of  the  remarkable  gifts  of 
leadership  and  administration  which  Israel’s  great  king 
possessed. 

Organization  of  the  kingdom.  That  his  administrative 
achievements  were  extensive  in  contrast  to  Saul,  who  was 
little  more  than  a  rustic  chieftain,  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
strong  kingdom  he  left  behind  him  and  in  the  preservation 
of  accounts  of  its  efficient  organization  (Cf.  1  Chron.  22 :17 — 
27:34).  David’s  officialdom,  moreover,  has  been  shown  to 
have  been  organized  in  part  at  least  on  Egyptian  models." 
Among  Egyptian  official  institutions  which  he  copied,  doubt¬ 
less  not  directly  but  through  Phoenician  or  other  intermedi¬ 
aries,  was  the  division  of  functions  between  the  “recorder” 
or  “chronicler,”  mazkir,  and  the  “scribe”  or  “secretary,” 
eopher  (2  Sam.  8:16-17)  and  the  council  of  thirty  (Cf.  1 
Chron.  27:6).  His  army  was  a  well-organized  and  efficient 
flghting  machine  (2  Sam.  8:16)  and  included  a  select  per- 
sonal  bodyguard  of  foreign  mercenaries,  evidently  of  ^il- 
istine  extraction,  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam, 
8:18). 

Allocation  of  Levitical  cities.  As  another  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  political  organization  of  his  realm  many  scholars- 
ascribe  to  David  the  actual  allocation  of  Levitical  cities." 

'*W.  F.  Albright,  Arekmt^hfy  and  tk$  ReliyUm  of  Isrmot,  p.  131. 

‘*C/.  George  E.  Mendenhall,  "Mari,”  Tkt  Biblical  Arekatolofist,  JI:J7r 
February,  1948. 

'^Albright,  Arckaeology  and  tkt  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  120. 

"C/.  Max  Loehr,  Asylnoesen  im  Alien  Testament;  S.  Klein,  "Cities  of  the 
Priests  and  Levites,”  Mekqarim  Eretn-YisraAiym  (VoL  III,  part  4). 
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Althoufirh  these  cities,  including  the  cities  of  refuge  (Num. 
36),  were  provided  for  by  Moses  before  entrance  into  the 
land  and  appointed  by  Joshua  after  the  conquest  (Josh. 
20:1-2;  21:2),  it  was  impossible  before  the  time  of  Saul  or 
David  for  many  of  these  places  such  as  Glezer,  Ibleam, 
Taanach,  Rehob  in  Asher,  Joknean  and  Naholal  (C/.  Josh. 
21)  actually  to  have  been  allotted  to  the  Levites  since  they 
were  not  Israelite  at  all  before  that  time. 

Other  towns  such  as  Eltekeh  and  Gibbethon  were  under 
Philistine  control  until  the  time  of  David,  and  such  small 
hamlets  as  Anathoth  and  Alemoth  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
can  scarcely  have  become  Levitic  towns  before  the  removal 
of  the  tabernacle  to  Nob  in  the  time  of  Saul.  It  is  more 
likely  that  they  were  allotted  to  the  Levites  after  David  took 
Jerusalem  and  made  it  the  capital  of  Israel,  since  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  planned  some  kind  of  administrative  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Israelite  confederation." 

AUoeation  of  eitiee  of  refuge.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
six  cities  of  refuge,  as  well  as  the  forty-eight  Levitical  cities, 
figured  prominently  in  David's  reorganization  of  his  realm. 
In  his  time  there  was  a  very  real  need  for  an  institution 
that  would  provide  asylum  to  which  one  unjustly  accused  of 
a  crime  might  fiee,  as  Loehr  has  pointed  out"  The  idea, 
common  throughout  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world,  would 
contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  monarchy  and  would  not 
be  overlooked  by  a  wise  administrator  like  David. 

During  the  period  of  the  judges  private,  clan  and  tribal 
vendettas  fiourished,  and  were  commonly  very  destructive, 
as  is  illustrated  by  Ephraim's  jealousy  of  Gideon's  victories 
over  the  Amalekites  (Judg.  8:1-4),  Jephthah's  successes  over 
the  Ammonites,  and  the  bitter  civil  war  between  the  various 
tribes  with  Benjamin  over  the  slaying  of  the  Levite's  concu¬ 
bine  (Josh.  19:1 — 21:25).  As  a  wise  statesman  David  was 
fully  aware  that  a  stable  monarchy  could  not  tolerate  blood- 
feuds,  and  he  was  quick  to  see  the  advantage  of  emplosring 
the  Mosaic  provision  of  six  Levitic  towns,  three  on  each  side 

''Albrigkt,  drch^fUef  and  tka  lUiieiam  •/  IsrmH,  p.  12S. 

**C/.  pot*  It. 
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of  the  Jordan*  for  a  purpose  that  helped  to  consolidate  ana 
contribute  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  kin^rdom. 

Removal  of  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  he  had 
established  his  kingdom*  as  a  loyal  worshipper  of  Yahweh* 
David  turned  his  attention  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs 
of  his  people  and  sought  to  make  his  new  capital  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  tile  religious  as  well  as  the  political  center  of  his  ex¬ 
panding  empire. 

His  most  important  single  act  in  this  direction  was  the 
removal  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  from  Kiriath-Jearim"  where 
Israers  sacred  chest  had  remained*  except  for  a  very  brief 
period  at  Beth-shemesh*  after  the  Philistines*  in  whose  terri¬ 
tory  it  had  been  kept  since  its  capture  at  the  battle  of  Ebe- 
nezer  (c.  1060  B.C.)*  had  restored  it  to  Israel. 

But  David’s  first  attempt  to  bring  the  ark  to  Jerusalem 
proved  abortive*  due  to  his  unwitting*  though  serious  neglect 
to  follow  the  divine  instructions  conoeming  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  object  (2  Sam.  6:1-16;  1  Chron.  16:13). 
Instead  of  first  having  the  chest  covered  by  the  priests  and 
then  borne  by  the  Levites  by  means  of  its  staves  in  accordance 
with  prescribed  Mosaic  regulations  (Num.  4:6*  16*  19)*  his 
resort  to  the  Philistine  expedient  of  a  new  cart  drawn  by 
oxen  (Cf.  1  Sam.  6:7-8)  led  to  the  death  of  Uzzah*  who  put 
forth  his  hand  to  steady  the  ark,  and  thus  committed  a 
sacrilege  for  which  the  law  stipulated  death  (Num.  4:16).*' 

As  a  result  of  this  mishap*  the  ark  remained  at  Perez- 
Uzzah  for  three  months*  after  which  David  with  great  re¬ 
ligious  celebration  brought  it  up  to  the  city  of  David  (2  Sam. 
6:12-16).  During  the  elaborate  ceremonies  of  music*  pag- 
aentry  and  sacrifices  David  is  said  to  have  **danced  before  the 
Lord  with  all  his  might  .  .  .  girded  with  a  linen  ephod”  (2 
Sam.  6:14). 

''Identified  with  &iriath-baal  or  ''city  of  Baal”  (Joah.  1S:<0)*  an  andcnt 
center  of  Canaanite  worahip,  ahuatcd  on  the  weatam  part  of  the  boond- 
ary  between  Jndah  and  Benjamin  (Joah.  13:9;  11:14-13)  now  identified 
with  Tell  el-Aahar  about  aiz  miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem  (Cf.  Wnt- 
minuter  Hufrienl  A  tint  tn  the  BiHe,  p.  42,  plate  VI,  p.  110). 

"For  an  unwarranted  interpretation  of  this  incident  that  sererely  critidaea 
the  morality  of  the  reaaon  aaaigned  by  the  narratire  in  Kings  and 
Chronicles  see  H.  H.  Rowley,  Tke  ReUmnmee  #/  the  Bihle,  pp.  2t-Sl. 
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Archaeology  has  shed  considerable  light  on  the  tabernacle 
and  the  ark«  and  the  Israelite  priesthood  and  ritual.  Old 
Assyrian  cuneiform  tablets  of  the  nineteenth  century  B.C. 
and  the  Ugaritic  texts  of  the  fifteenth,  for  example,  show 
that  an  **ephod”  (epadu)  such  as  David  wore  on  the  occasion 
of  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark,  such  as  Samuel  is  said  to  have 
been  *‘girded*’  as  a  boy-priest  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  2:18),  and 
such  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  as  an  important  part 
of  the  holy  attire  of  the  Levdtical  priesthood,  was  formerly 
an  ordinary  garment,  worn  especially,  it  would  seem,  by 
women.  Not  until  later  centuries  did  the  ephod  come  to  be 
restricted  to  religious  and  subsequently  to  priestly  use.  In 
Israel,  however,  it  early  came  to  be  a  distinctive  part  of  the 
sacred  dress  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  Its  use  by  David 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem 
was  evidently  in  deference  to  him  as  Israel's  anointed  king, 
and  as  such,  a  special  representative  of  Yahweh. 

The  ark  of  the  Lord  which  David  brought  up  to  Jerusalem 
was  **set  in  its  place,  in  the  midst  of  the  tent  that  David  had 
pitched  for  it,  and  David  offered  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings  before  the  Lord"  (2  Sam.  6:17).  This  construction 
of  a  new  tabernacle  to  house  the  ark  of  the  Lord  when  it 
was  brought  up  to  Jerusalem  was  necessitated  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Mosaic  tent,  evidently  when  the  Phil¬ 
istines  overran  Shiloh  about  1050  B.C.  and  carried  away  the 
ark  (Josh.  18:10;  1  Sam.  3:3;  4:10-11). 

A  structure,  doubtless  copied  after  the  specifications  of 
the  Mosaic  prototype,  had  existed  at  Nob  to  which  the  priests 
apparently  fled  with  the  ephod  (1  Sam.  21:1,  9)  after  the  ark 
had  been  taken  by  the  Philistines.  But  without  the  ark  the 
tabernacle  had  lost  its  value  and  glory  (Ps.  78:60)  until 
David  constructed  a  new  tent  to  house  the  sacred  symbol  of 
God’s  covenant  presence  with  His  people. 

Modern  criticism  shows  a  tendency  to  deny  the  historicity 
of  the  original  tabernacle  described  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua  and  to  make  it  essentially  a  reflection  of  the  later 
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allegedly  more  ornate  and  complex  Davidic  tent'*  or  a  con¬ 
coction  of  exilic  and  post-exilic  priestly  writers,  supposing 
that  the  elaborate  construction  and  appurtenances  of  the 
Mosaic  institution  were  unsuitable  to  the  life  of  migrants." 
However,  archaeology  has  shown  that  the  description  of  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle  offers  nothing  which  would 
have  been  difficult  for  the  craftsmen  of  the  Mosaic  era  to 
make"  and  technical  terms  employed  of  the  tabernacle  and 
its  parts  have  recently  been  found  in  records  dating  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  eleventh  centuries  B.C."  The  tent  which 
David  pitched  for  the  ark  accordingly  may  be  safely  taken 
as  a  faithful  replica  of  the  Mosaic  tent  and  not  as  largely 
a  Davidic  innovation. 

Moreover,  from  ancient  Arabic  tradition  and  modem 
Bedouin  practice  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  customary  for 
nomadic  desert  tribes  to  carry  their  sacred  tent-shrines  with 
them  much  in  the  manner  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness."  From 
fragments  of  the  Phoenician  history  of  Sanchuniathon  (c. 
660  B.C.)  there  is  a  reference  to  a  portable  shrine  of  much 
earlier  date,  which  was  drawn  by  oxen."  Diodorus,  the 
Greek  historian  of  the  first  century  A.  D.,  tells  of  a  sacred 
tent  pitched  in  the  center  of  a  Carthaginian  battle  camp  with 
an  altar  nearby." 

Of  particular  significance  in  the  archaeology  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  is  the  ancient  miniature  red  leather  tent  with  domed 
top,  called  the  qybhdh.  In  the  pre-Islamic  period  some  of 
these  tents  were  suitable  for  mounting  on  camel  back.  Others 
were  larger.  The  tent  frequently  contained  the  local  idols 
(betyls)  and  was  deemed  capable  of  guiding  the  tribe  in  its 
wanderings  and  by  virtue  its  presence  on  the  battlefield 
regarded  as  efficacious  to  protect  from  the  enemy  and  to 

**Frank  M.  Croat,  ‘‘The  Tabernacle,”  The  Biblical  Archaeologist,  10:63- 
6S,  September,  1947. 

'*M.  S.  and  J.  Lane  Miller,  Harper's  Bible  Dictiouarj,  p.  722. 

'*Cf.  Albright,  “The  Old  Teatament  and  Archaeologjr,”  Old  Testament 
Commentary,  p.  143. 

**Loc.  eit. 

’^Julian  Morgenatern,  “The  Ark,  The  Ephod,  and  The  Tent,”  Hebrew 
Vnon  College  Annual,  17:153-265,  1943;  18:1-52,  1944. 

**Cf.  1  Sam.  6:7;  2  Sam.  6:6. 

"Croat,  op.  cit.,  pp.  60  f.;  Cf.  1  Sam.  5:3-5. 
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give  victory.  Accordingly,  it  was  commonly  set  up  near  the 
chieftain’s  tent  As  an  object  of  peculiiu*  sacredness  the 
qubbah  was  thus  a  palladium  affording  general  protection. 
It  was  also  a  place  of  worship,  where  priests  gave  forth 
oracles.'* 

Since  black  tents  were  characteristic  from  most  ancient 
times,  the  red  leather  of  which  they  were  made  is  most  extra¬ 
ordinary,  especially  since  the  color  tended  to  expose  the  camp 
and  the  station  of  the  chieftain.  This  strange  custom  implies 
a  deep-rooted  conservative  religious  practice,"  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  number  of  representations  of  the  qubbah  from 
Syria  and  a  specific  reference  to  the  institution  in  an  Aramaiic 
inscription."  The  temple  of  Bel  in  Palmyra  dating  from  the 
third  to  the  first  century  B.C.,  interestingly  portrays  the 
qubbah  in  a  bas-relief  with  remnants  of  paint  still  clinging 
to  it" 

The  qubbah  is  mentioned  in  Numbers  26:8  in  connection 
with  Phinehas  who  **went  into  the  tent”  (qubbah)  and  slew 
the  "man  of  Israel”  and  the  Midianitish  woman  whom  he  had 
married.  The  passage  is  usually  construed  as  a  reference  to 
the  tabernacle  or  to  the  sacred  enclosure. 

These  ancient  Semitic  parallels  lend  striking  confirmation 
to  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  had  a  "covering  ...  of 
rams’  skins  dyed  red”  (Ex.  26:14;  86:19),  and  the  institution 
of  the  qubbah  among  ancient  Semites  doubtless  sheds  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  tabernacle.  Hie  portable  red  leather  tent 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  motifs  in  Semitic  religion, 
and  furnishes  additional  evidence  that  the  Israelite  taber¬ 
nacle  and  ark  have  historical  connections  with  their  Semitic 
past  Parallels  must  not  be  unduly  pressed,  as  some  scholars 
have  done,"  but  the  fact  must  nevertheless  be  kept  in  mind 
that  Israel’s  religious  customs  were  rooted  in  general  Semitic 

**L»c.  rk. 

*'Cy.  Henri  L«minen*e  Taluabic  etudy  of  tkc  prc-Ielamic  history  of  the 
qukhmk  in  XfUtekrift  fmn-  dms  AUestmmntUekt  Wustu$ehmft  S7  (191f ), 
pp.  209  ff. 

**Croaa,  of.  rtf.,  p.  (1. 

"For  plMMograph  ace  figure  2,  Tht  BiHUal  Arthmfhfut,  10:49,  8ep- 
teniber,  1947. 

"C/.  Morgenstem,  •p,  rtf.,  17:159-245,  1945}  11:1-52,  1944. 
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practices,  which,  however,  under  divine  revelation  through 
Moses  were  transformed  to  suit  the  purposes  of  Yahwism. 

As  the  ancient  Semitic  tent>shrine  was  radically  rein¬ 
terpreted  by  Mohammed  at  a  later  date,  so  doubtless  it  had 
been  transformed  at  a  much  earlier  time  under  Moses  to 
fit  the  mold  of  Israelite  monotheism.  Moreover,  David’s  tent 
went  back  to  the  Mosaic  pattern,  although  it  doubtless  elabo¬ 
rated  some  features,  as  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  Sol¬ 
omonic  temple. 

Organization  of  aaered  mttsie.  There  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  on  the  part  of  modem  criticism  to  deny  or  drastic¬ 
ally  minimize  David’s  activity  in  organizing  Hebrew  sacred 
music.  The  common  theory  is  that  the  formal  establishment 
of  classes  of  temple  musicians  is  strictly  post-exilic.  Their 
alleged  founding  in  the  early  monarchic  period  (1  Chron. 
16  ;4-6,  37-43)  is  assumed  to  be  aetiological  or  purposive,  the 
Chronicler  (about  400  B.  C.)  attributing  to  David  (around 
990  B.C.)  the  organization  of  the  temple  musical  guilds  be¬ 
cause  he  was  anxious  to  magnify  the  role  of  the  singers’  and 
doorkeepers’  guilds  which  were  striving  for  a  higher  rank 
(1  Chron.  23-26).” 

Until  recent  times  this  fallacious  position  was  not  easy 
to  refute  because  of  a  lack  of  external  evidence.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  archaeology  has  illuminated  the  subject  to  such  an 
extent  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  incongruous  in  the  light 
of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  ancient  Near-Eastern  world 
around  1000  B.C.  in  the  Biblical  representation  of  David  as 
the  patron  saint  of  Jewish  hymology  and  ’’the  organizer  of 
the  Temple  music.”” 

Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  sources  give  ample  evidence 
that  Palestine  and  Syria  were  well-known  for  their  musicians 
in  antiquity.”  The  knowledge  of  music  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments  among  the  early  Hebrews  and  their  prediluvian  ances¬ 
tors  in  extremely  early  times  is  reflected  in  the  account  of 

"Robert  H.  Pfeiffer,  OU  Ttstmmtmt  lutndueti^u,  p.  tOl. 

**Cf.  M.  8.  and  J.  Lane  Miller,  Hmrftr'i  BiUUii  DietUmmrf,  p.  447. 

"C/.  O.  R.  Seller*,  “Mtukal  InetromeM*  of  Israel,’*  Tkf  BtkUcal  Artkme- 
tUfitt,  4:SS-47,  September,  1941;  John  Gartcang,  TA#  */ 

ffefeaiea,  pp.  S84-tS. 
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Jabal,  Jubal  and  Tubal-cain  (Gen.  4:20-22).  In  the  early 
mhieteenth  century  B.  C.  Semitic  craftsmen  carried  musical 
instruments  with  them  when  they  went  down  into  Egypt  as 
is  depicted  on  the  famous  relief  from  Beni-Hasan,  169  miles 
above  Cairo.” 

From  the  epic  religious  literature  discovered  at  Ras 
Shamra,  ancient  Ugarit  in  north  Syria,  it  is  now  known  that 
the  “singers”  (aharim)  formed  a  special  class  of  temple  per¬ 
sonnel  there  as  early  as  1400  B.  C.”  The  records  of  the  New 
Empire  in  Egjrpt  (c.  1546-1085  B.  C.),  the  period  of  the 
heyday  of  pharaonic  splendor,  contain  a  number  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  Canaanite  music  and  many  representations  of 
Canaanite  musicians  and  instruments.  King  Hezekiah  of 
Judah  in  the  eighth  century  B.  C.  sent  Sennacherib  of  As¬ 
syria  male  and  female  musicians,  who  are  listed  as  part  of 
a  valuable  tribute,  indicating  that  these  performers  had  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  for  talent.”  Moreover,  the  Greeks  are 
known  to  have  borrowed  several  musical  instruments  along 
with  their  names  from  the  musically  talented  Phoenicians. 
External  evidence  thus  offered  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  institution  of  temple  musicians  goes  back  to  an  early 
date. 

The  Scriptural  narratives  themselves,  on  the  other  hand, 
offer  strong  evidence  attesting  David's  musical  interests  and 
abilities,  and  coupled  with  his  pious  devotion  to  Yahweh, 
present  an  ideal  background  for  the  Chronicler's  assertion 
that  he  organized  the  guilds  of  temple  musicians.  David  is 
repeatedly  represented  as  a  skillful  performer  on  the  lyre 
(1  Sam.  16:14-23)  and  a  composer  of  beautiful  poetry  (2 
Sam.  1:17-27).  He  is  said  to  have  danced  before  the  ark 
(2  Sam.  6:5,  14).  A  large  number  of  the  psalms  are  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him  by  a  persistent  tradition  reflected  in  many  of 
the  superscriptions.” 

However,  there  are  not  only  strong  indications  of  the 

'*J*ck  Finegan,  Light  Fr»m  tht  Annent  Pmst,  p.  tS  and  figure  SO. 

**AIbright,  Arckmetlogf  mnd  tkf  Religion  of  Itrmel,  p.  209,  note  93<^. 

**Daoiel  Darid  Luckenbill,  Ancient  Records  of  Attjrin  nnd  Babylonin,  II, 
•ectioD  240,  p.  121. 

*'C/.  the  auperacripdoD  of  Paalm  It. 
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existence  of  temple  music  early  in  Israel,  but  incontrovertible 
archaeological  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  musical 
guilds  themselves.  The  Phoenicians  (Canaanites)  outshone 
their  contemporaries  in  music  and  the  Israelites  were  early 
influenced  by  them.  Musical  guilds  of  the  Hebrews  may  be 
traced  back,  in  some  instances,  to  old  Canaanite  families 
whose  designations,  such  as  Heman  the  Ezrahite  (1  Chron. 
2:6),  became  a  part  of  later  Hebrew  family  names. 

In  addition,  such  terms  as  Asaph,  Heman  and  Ethan  or 
Jeduthun  are  evidently  used  by  the  Chronicler  to  designate 
musical  guilds,  and  in  the  case  of  Heman  and  Ethan  are 
closely  paralleled  by  scores  of  abbreviated  names  found  at 
Ugarit  and  elsewhere,  and  are  characteristically  Canaanite 
and  early,  not  appearing  in  later  Hebrew  lists  of  contempo¬ 
rary  names.** 

Other  names  occurring  in  connection  with  the  musical 
guilds  are  Chalcol  and  Darda  (1  Chron.  2:6),  which  with 
Ethan  and  Heman  appear  in  the  lists  of  wise  men  in  1  Kings 
4:31.  This  classification  is  quite  appropriate,  since  a  great 
musician  was  commonly  also  a  seer  (1  Chron.  26:5)  or  a 
prophet  (1  Chron.  25:2-3),  as  well  as  a  wise  man.  Chalcol 
and  Darda  are  designated  **sons  of  Mahol’*  or  ‘^members  of 
the  orchestral  guild,*’*'  and  seem  to  reflect  a  class  of  plant 
or  flower-names  applied  to  musicians.**  The  equivalent  of 
’’Chalcol”  significantly  appears  on  several  ivories  found  at 
Megiddo  in  the  hieroglyphic  form  Kvlkvl,  as  a  singer  at¬ 
tached  to  the  temple  of  Ptah  in  the  Canaanite  city  of  Ash- 
kelon,  dated  about  the  thirteenth  century  B.  C. 

Hebrew  temple  music  was  accordingly  recognized  in  Israel 
as  going  back  to  early  pre-Israelite  sources,  and,  although 
archaeological  evidence  does  not  prove  that  David  organized 
the  first  religious  music  in  Israel,  it  does  show  that  the 
Chronicler’s  attribution  of  such  activity  to  Israel’s  shepherd 
king  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  or  at  variance  with  the  contemporary  historical  scene. 


**AIbright,  Areh**olo§y  and  the  RtligUn  of  Itrael,  p.  12  . 
**Cf.  loe,  cit.;  p.  210,  note  96. 

**Ikid.,  p.  210,  note  100. 
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Moreover,  with  regard  to  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the 
psalms  a  similar  conclusion  may  be  reached.  Although  ar¬ 
chaeological  evidence  does  not  prove  that  any  of  the  psalms 
go  back  to  David,  it  does  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  highly  probable  that  many  of  them  are  as 
early  as  David  or  earlier.  Abundant  light  shed  on  the  He> 
brew  Psalter  by  the  religious  literature  from  Ugarit  shows 
that  many  of  the  psalms,  such  as  18,  29,  46,  68,  88,  89  etc., 
are  saturated  with  Canaanite  stylistic  and  literary  parallels 
and  even  with  direct  quotations.*'  Just  as  the  Israelites  bor¬ 
rowed  their  music  from  their  precursors,  so  they  borrowed 
the  metric  form,  vocabulary  and  style  of  their  sacred  Ijrrics 
from  their  Canaanite  predecessors. 

Although  the  Canaanite  material  in  many  of  the  psalms 
does  not  necessarily  prove  an  early  date,  since  strong  Cana¬ 
anite  coloring  can  be  shown  to  have  taken  place  in  two  dis¬ 
tinct  periods — ^the  eleventh-tenth  centuries  or  in  the  sixth- 
fourth  centuries  B.  C. — ^yet  the  Canaanite  context  of  such 
a  psalm  as  68  and  its  striking  parallels  with  such  an  obvi¬ 
ously  ancient  poem  as  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  6),  which 
cannot  be  dated  under  any  consideration  later  than  the  early 
eleventh  century,  show  that  this  psalm  (and  certainly  many 
others)  may  well  go  back  to  David's  time  or  earlier.  In  fact 
archaeological  evidence  points  to  the  high  probability  that 
the  entire  Psalter  spans  the  whole  of  Old  Testament  history 
from  Moses  to  Malachi,  as  its  internal  evidence  would  lead 
us  to  conclude,  and  supports  the  traditional  role  of  David 
as  a  musician,  poet,  and  the  organizer  of  sacred  music  in 
Israel. 

**For  •  ditcuMion  and  illottration  of  these  parallels  sec  Albriid^t,  '*The 
Old  Testament  and  Archaeology,**  Old  Tntmmeut  C^mmentmry,  pp. 
lSd-5f. 


EDITOR*8  NOTE:  The  preceding  article  by  Dr.  Unger  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  manuscript,  '*An^acology  and  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,**  which  was  awarded  First  Prixe  in  the  19SS  Christian 
Tesdxiok  Contest  of  Zonderran  Publishing  House,  and  is 
printed  in  BihH^tkecm  Smerm  by  permission.  The  prise-winning 
Tolnmie  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  summer  of  19$4  and 
can  be  ordered  through  the  Seminary  Book  Room,  S909  Swiss 
ATenue,  Dallas,  Texas. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  JEWISH 
THOUGHT  AND  LIFE 


By  Chables  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

Aothor’s  Non:  Thh  article  and  the  one  to  follow  are  condrnaa* 
tiona  of  the  material  giren  in  the  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomaa  Me¬ 
morial  Lectureahip,  Norember  10-lS,  1953.  Documentation  haa 
been  kept  witiiin  certain  limita.  The  Lecturea  are  to  appear  in 
book  form  witii  due  elaborationa  and  full  documentation. 

The  field  indicated  by  the  title  of  these  lectures  is  so 
vast  and  the  material  so  diversified  that  one  may  well  despair 
at  times  of  bringing  much  order  or  cohesion  out  of  the 
chaos.  Though  the  task  may  appear  at  first  to  be  somewhat 
hopdess,  because  the  literature  is  more  than  any  one  man 
can  master  in  a  lifetime  of  diligent  study,  there  are  still 
well-defined  areas  of  investigation  here  as  in  any  field  of 
study.  Broadly  speaking,  we  have  divided  the  subject  into 
an  investigation  of  tiie  Old  Testament's  influence  on  the 
conceptual  life  of  the  Jews,  and  then  this  motivation  in 
their  daily  living,  reKgious  observances  and  customs,  and 
their  sacred  calendar. 

What  value  has  all  this  for  the  minister  of  Christ  who  is 
enjoined  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  a 
faithful  minister  of  the  new  covenant  (1  Cor.  4:2;  2  Cor. 
3:6)7  The  benefits  accrue  in  several  directions.  First,  the 
student  of  the  Word  of  God  is  made  to  see  what  use  was 
made  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  people  to  whom  it  first 
came;  how  it  was  interpreted  by  them;  and  how  it  has 
influenced  their  religious  life  and  outlook  to  this  hour. 
Secondly,  no  better  background,  as  far  as  Israel  is  con¬ 
cerned,  can  be  obtained  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
New  Testament,  such  a  study  revealing  to  us  why  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  day  thought  and  felt  as  they  did.  Thirdly, 
the  many  pitfalls  into  which  the  Jews  fell  may  well  serve 
as  warnings  to  us  to  avoid  the  same  dangers.  Finally,  any¬ 
one  interested  in  laboring  intelligently  among  Jews  with 
the  gospel,  even  if  not  primarily  so  engaged,  may  well  profit 
by  such  a  study;  and  this  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  light  to 
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be  thrown  upon  present  conditions  amonsr  Jews  in  the  State 
of  Israel  and  throughout  the  world. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  TRANSCRIPTION  AND  TRANSLATION 

In  this  first  portion  of  our  subject,  we  shall  treat  of 
Jewish  study,  translation,  and  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  has  been  well  said  that  *‘the  Jew  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  the  Jews  as  a  people,  are  not  philosophically  con¬ 
trolled  in  thought  or  outlook.”'  If  this  be  true,  then  what  is 
the  controlling  factor  in  Jewish  thought  and  outlo<^?  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  it  is  the  Old  Testament.  It  has  often  been  put  in 
this  fashion:  the  Greeks  had  a  genius  for  philosophy,  the 
Romans  for  law  and  government,  and  the  Jews  for  religion. 
The  reactions  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  the  law  and  the 
prophets  in  Biblical  times  are  clearly  delineated  for  us  within 
the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament.  What  did  they  do  with 
their  Bible,  their  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  after  the  close 
of  the  Old  Testament  canon  about  400  B.C.  and  to  the 
present?  This  people,  called  rightly  the  people  of  the  Book, 
gave  themselves  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

A  strongly  held  tradition  of  the  Jews,  and  there  is  no 
good  evidence  against  it,  is  that  Ezra  in  his  scribal  activity 
(Cf.  Ezra  7:6,  10)  was  the  founder  of  a  guild  of  scribes, 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  preserve  and  to  transmit  with  all 
fidelity  the  Old  Testament  committed  to  them.  Copies  of  the 
sacred  writings  were  made  for  the  communities  in  Palestine 
and  in  the  lands  of  the  Dispersion,  Egypt  and  Babylonia 
to  name  only  two,  throughout  the  years  before  the  advent 
of  Christ.  As  long  as  the  Jewish  people  knew  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
sufficed  for  their  spiritual  use  and  exercise.  When  the 
Jews  of  Eg3rpt  came  to  know  Greek  as  their  native  tongue, 
there  was  a  practical  and  immediate  need  for  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Word  of  God  in  a  language  they  understood.  This 
translation  into  Greek  was  done  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  a 
work  begun  in  the  third  century  B.C.  and  carried  on  for 


*N.  LeviMO,  Tht  Jtnaisk  Bmck^nuud  •/  CkritHmmitf,  p.  2. 
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about  a  century.'  Apart  from  the  many  important  features 
that  could  be  presented  concerning:  this  version,  it  is  to  be 
pointed  out  here,  that  the  Jews  early  became  translators  of 
the  Old  Testament  into  the  vernacular.  The  Wycliffe  Bible 
Translators  stand  in  direct  spiritual  succession  to  these 
Jewish  translators  whose  hearts  were  burdened  that  the 
people  should  have  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue. 
The  translation  was  an  undertaking  of  far-reaching  pro¬ 
portions,  and  in  a  very  definite  manner  influenced  Jewish 
thought  and  worship  into  New  Testament  times. 

But  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  were  not  the  only  ones  to 
lose  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  Jews  of  Palestine, 
after  the  Babylonian  Exile,  were  more  familiar  with  the 
Aramaic,  a  sister  dialect  to  Hebrew.  When  the  need  arose 
for  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  people,  there  was 
already  the  precedent  of  the  Scriptures  lin  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage.  Over  a  period  of  time  there  were  composed  the 
Targumim,  Aramaic  translations  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  the  Jewish  people  were  determined  in  each 
age  to  have  their  Scriptures  speak  intelligibly  to  the  people 
for  faith  and  conformity  of  life. 

During  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  advent  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
of  Israel,  there  arose  an  extra-Biblical  or  extra-canonical 
literature  which  is  called  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Pseudopi- 
grapha.  The  Jews  did  not  consider  these  of  canonical  value, 
and  did  not  accord  them  a  place  of  binding  and  Scriptural 
authority.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  do  not  treat  them 
here. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  INTERPRETATION 
No  study  of  the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament  on  Jewish 
thought  and  life  could  hope  to  be  considered  serious,  if  it 
did  not  take  into  account  what  is  known  as  the  Talmud. 
The  word  means  a  “teaching,”  an  “inference,”  or  a  “doc- 

*For  detailed  and  adequate  ditcuMions  of  the  tranalationa  diacuMed  in  this 
portion,  aee  the  introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  among  which  arc 
to  be  recommended  those  Dr.  Merrill  F.  Unger  and  Dr.  Edward 
Young. 
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trine,’*  and  as  such  is  used  to  cover  the  collection  of  works 
embodyinsT  what  is  known  as  the  Oral  Law.  This  vast  litera¬ 
ture  has  profoundly  affected  the  Jewish  people,  and  accounts 
for  much  of  their  belief  (it  was  not  in  written  form  at  first) 
reflected  in  the  age  of  Christ’s  earthly  ministry.  This  litera¬ 
ture  is  called  by  the  Jews  **the  Torah  by  mouth**  in  contrast 
to  the  Written  Law,  **the  Torah  in  writing.**  It  comprises 
the  work  of  some  four  to  five  hundred  rabbis  over  a  period 
of  more  than  800  years,  some  say  1,000  years,  from  400  B.C. 
to  000  A.D.  No  minister  or  serious  student  of  the  Bible  can 
afford  to  treat  this  material  lightly:  it  is  not  only  a  source 
of  vast  information  but  a  standing  warning  to  the  servant 
of  Christ. 

When  we  come  to  descriptions  of  this  literature,  we  are 
informed  by  some  scholars  that  we  dare  not  make  any 
definition  of  the  work.  Schechter  says:  *The  Talmud  is  a 
work  too  varied,  too  disconnected,  and  too  divergent  in  its 
elements  to  be  concisely  defined  at  all  or  to  be  even  approx¬ 
imately  described  within  the  limits  of  an  English  sentence.*** 
Others,  however,  do  not  take  this  extreme  position.  It  has 
been  defined  thus:  **The  Talmud,  exclusive  of  the  vast 
Rabbinic  literature  attached  to  it,  represents  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  work  of  Judaism  (we  might  well  say  it  is  Judaism) 
from  Exra  to  the  sixth  century  of  the  common  era,  the 
resultant  of  all  living  forces  and  of  the  whole  reMgious 
activity  of  a  nation.  If  we  consider  that  it  is  the  faithful 
mirror  of  the  manners,  the  institutions,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Jews,  in  a  word  of  the  whole  of  their  civilization  in 
Judaea  and  Babylonia  during  the  prolific  years  preceding 
and  following  the  advent  of  Christianity,  we  shsdl  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  a  work,  unique  of  its  kind,  in  which 
a  whole  people  has  deposited  its  feelings,  its  beliefs,  its 
souls.***  A  Jew  is  prepared  to  tell  you:  **The  Bible  is  the 

'Schcchtcr,  Studies  im  Judaism  (Third  Scrict),  p.  144. 

*A.  Damicttcter,  The  Tatmud,  p.  7.  For  •  ditcemiif  article  on  the  Talmud, 
•ee  Emanuel  Deutech,  “The  Talmud,”  Tke  Quartsrif  Review,  October, 
1147.  Cf.  the  learned  article  bjr  W.  Bacher  in  the  Jewish  Eueyelepedia, 
XII,  1-27.  A  good  recent  treatment  it  that  of  B.  Cohen,  “Talmudic  and 
Rabbinical  Literature,”  The  Jewish  feefle.  III,  54-79,  with  ita  helpful 
bibliographj  in  Bnglieh  and  Hebrew. 
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first  and  foremost  but  not  the  final  word  of  Judaism.  In 
addition  to  the  Bible,  the  chief  sources  of  our  knowledge  of 
Judaism — ^though  not  all  of  equal  value— 4tre  the  Apocrypha, 
the  New  Testament,  the  Talmud,  the  Midrash,  the  Medieval 
Jewish  philosophic  works,  the  Kabala  and  the  Liturgy.***  In 
all  the  realm  of  literature  there  is  scarcely  any  literary  woric 
like  the  Talmud.* 

How  did  the  Talmud  come  into  being?  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  rabbds  on  the  Old  Testament  was  handed  down 
orally  through  the  centuries.  This  stream  of  oral  teaching 
grew  broader  and  increased  in  volume  as  the  centuries  came 
and  went.  Finally,  it  began  to  exceed  the  powers  of  memory, 
and  there  was  but  one  course  left,  to  commit  it  to  writing. 
There  had  been  a  standing  prohibition  against  reduction  of 
the  material  to  writing,  lest  all  further  interpretation  be 
stifled,  but  necessity  decreed  otherwise.  The  combined  opin¬ 
ions  handed  down  through  the  years  were  put  in  written 
form  about  200  A.D.  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Prince.  The  work 
is  known  as  the  Mishnah,  ''teaching,**  or  "repetition.**  Oral 
Law  could  be  retained  only  by  constant  repetition,  hence 
the  name.* 

Whence  comes  its  authority?  It  is  the  definite  conviction 
of  orthodox  Judaism  that  all  the  laws  were  orally  given  to 
Moses  at  Sinai.  But  the  Talmud  consists  of  more  than  the 
Mishnah.  The  supplement  to  the  Mishnah  (there  are  a 
Palestinian  and  a  Babylonian)  is  called  "Gemara** — ^"sup¬ 
plement**  or  "complement,**  that  is,  to  the  Mishnah.  The  aim 
of  the  Gemara  is  to  interpret  the  Mishnah,  to  give  the  source 
of  the  teaching,  the  reasons  for  it,  the  explanations  of  obscure 
passages  and  real  or  seeming  contradictions,  and  then  to 
expand  its  contents  by  adapting  it  to  the  changing  circum¬ 
stances  of  life.  Thus  the  Talmud  consists,  as  to  form,  of 
Mishnah  and  Gremara.  As  to  contents  it  comprises  Halachah 

*J.  8.  Kornfeld,  Judmsm  amd  tuttruatUtud  ftaia,  p.  S. 

*M.  Reichler,  What  It  Tkt  Talmudf,  p.  S.  See  alto  Ephraim  Larioa, 
Jmdmtm,  p.  52. 

*For  a  tpIcDdid  edition  of  the  Mishnah  see  that  issued  bf  the  Oxford 
Unirersitjr  Press,  a  translation  by  H.  Danbjr  of  St.  George's  Cathedral 
of  Jerusalem. 
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and  Ha^rgadah.  The  first  deals  with  civil,  criminal,  and 
religious  laws — it  is  legal  to  the  core;  the  Haggadah  con¬ 
tains  non-legal  Biblical  exposition,  homilies,  narratives,  leg¬ 
ends,  parables,  ethical  maxims,  and  general  folklore.  These 
two  strands  are  not  separated  in  the  text,  but  are  closely 
interwoven  throughout. 

Many  conflicting  views  are  found  in  the  Talmud.  One 
rabbi  says  Israel  has  no  Messiah;  another  gives  a  detailed 
picture  of  a  personal  Messiah.  One  rabbi  repeats  a  stupid 
superstition,  while  a  whole  section  or  tractate  warns  against 
pagan  practices.  One  rabbi  limits  divorce  to  cases  of  infidel¬ 
ity,  while  another  would  grant  it  even  for  the  slightest  dis¬ 
agreement.  Not  all  Talmudic  statements  have  the  same 
authority,  and  a  single  saying  of  an  obscure  rabbi  does  not 
carry  the  weight  of  more  authoritative  teachers. 

Before  turning  briefly  to  some  examples  of  Talmudic 
material,  it  may  be  well  to  set  forth  the  six  main  divisions 
of  the  Mishnah  (orders,  as  they  are  called)  which  are  still 
further  divided  into  tractates,  which  are  later  subdivided 
into  chapters  and  ultimately  into  paragraphs.  The  divisions 
are  these:  (1)  agriculture  or  seeds;  (2)  festivals;  (3)  wo¬ 
men,  including  laws  on  marriage  and  divorce;  (4)  civil  and 
criminal  laws — fines;  (6)  sacred  things,  especially  sacri¬ 
fices;  and  (6)  laws  of  purity. 

Some  examples  of  Halachah  are:  *'An  emergency  measure 
cannot  be  used  as  a  precedent.*’  **The  law  of  the  land  is 
supreme.”  ”No  man  can  testify  against  himself.”  Some  ex¬ 
amples  of  Haggadic  material  are:  ”And  the  Shunammite 
woman  said  unto  her  husband :  ’Behold  now,  I  perceive  that 
this  is  a  holy  man  of  Grod.’  Said  Rabbi  Jose  l^n  Chanina : 
‘Thus  we  learn  that  a  woman  is  a  better  judge  of  strangers 
than  a  man.*  **  “Rabbi  Chanina  said :  T  have  learned  much 
from  my  teachers,  more  from  my  companions,  but  most 
from  my  pupils.*  ”  “Why  was  man  created  on  the  last  day 
of  the  week?  In  order  that  he  be  taught  modesty.  For  should 
he  ever  attempt  to  exalt  himself,  he  would  be  told  that  even 
a  fly  preceded  him  in  creation.” 

It  is  eminently  true  that  the  Talmud  is  deductive  reason- 
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ing  raised  to  its  highest  power;  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  the 
Judaism  which  the  scribes  had  made  and  which  our  Lord 
confronted  in  His  earthly  ministry;  but  there  is  more  here 
for  us  who  know  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.  It  is  a  standing  warning  of  the  danger  of 
studying  the  Word  of  God  according  to  the  commandment 
of  men  and  not  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
also  a  lasting  admonition  never  to  place  on  the  same  level  of 
authority  as  the  Word  of  God,  any  word  or  words  of  man, 
no  matter  how  brilliant,  how  fascinating,  or  how  absorbing. 
Judaism  has  its  Talmud;  Romanism  has  its  councils  with 
their  decrees  and  the  dogmas  of  an  “infallible”  pope;  and 
Protestantism  has  Its  creeds.  God  grant  that  we  shall  allow 
the  Word  itself  to  stand  forth  in  all  its  beauty,  power,  and 
effectiveness  to  save  and  build  up  the  souls  of  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world. 

MESSIANIC  EXPECTATION 

In  this  second  portion  of  our  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  conceptual  life  of  the  Jews,  we  purpose  to  deal  with 
Messianic  expectation.  No  one  who  has  not  studied  Jewish 
theology  nor  lived  under  its  influence,  can  fully  comprehend 
the  wide  gulf  Jewish  thinkers  have  put  between  God  and 
man.  God  is  a  reality  and  man  is  a  reality,  but  they  are 
poles  apart  and  never  to  be  blended.  There  are  statements, 
it  is  true,  on  the  immanence  of  God  as  well  as  His  trans¬ 
cendence,  but  the  latter  far  outweigh  the  former.  To  whom 
is  this  influence  due?  In  large  measure  it  is  to  be  traced 
to  Moses  Maimonides  (1135-1206  in  Spain).  He  was  the 
greatest  intellect  in  Jewry  in  the  Middle  Ages.  His  creed  is 
recited  daily  in  the  synagogues  and  is  considered  normative, 
for  orthodox  Jews  at  any  rate.  The  articles  of  this  creed 
are:  (1)  the  existence  of  God;  (2)  God’s  unity;  (3)  Ck)d’s 
spirituality  or  incorporeality;  (4)  God’s  eternity;  (5)  God 
the  sole  object  of  worship;  (6)  the  truth  of  the  revelation 
through  the  prophets;  (7)  the  pre-eminence  of  Moses  among 
the  prophets;  (8)  the  law  given  on  Mt.  Sinai;  (9)  the  im¬ 
mutability  of  the  law;  (10)  God’s  foreknowledge  of  the 
actions  of  men;  (11)  belief  in  retribution;  (12)  belief  in 
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the  coming  of  the  Messiah;  and  (13)  the  belief  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead.  The  twelfth  article  reads:  *T  believe 
with  complete  faith  in  the  coming  of  the  Messdah;  and  even 
though  he  tarry,  yet  I  will  wait  for  him  every  coming  day.” 
The  purpose  in  setting  forth  this  creed  is  not  only  to  touch 
upon  the  statement  relative  to  Messiah’s  coming  but  also 
to  show  what  particular  emphasis  and  slant  are  placed 
beforehand  on  the  doctrine  of  God.  This  will  make  clear 
what  reaction  Is  to  be  expected  to  the  Messianic  claims  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Writer  after  writer  among  the  Jews  reiterates  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  central  truth  of  Judaism  is  the  indivisible  unity 
of  God  (Deut.  6:4).  We  are  told  concerning  the  Deuteronomy 
passage:  ”It  carried  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  gods 
of  the  ancient  pantheons,  of  Canaan,  Egypt,  Assyro-Baby- 
lonia,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Uncompromising  monothe¬ 
ism  differentiated  Judaism  from  Christianity  with  its  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.”*  Says 
another:  ” Judaism  lays  stress  on  the  Oneness  of  God,  and 
the  Uniqueness  of  Gk>d.  Oneness,  in  the  sense  that  true  Juda¬ 
ism  has  never  admitted  the  possibility  of  more  than  one 
God,  or  of  the  division  of  the  Deity  into  different  parts, 
powers  or  forms.”*  Thus  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  came, 
claiming  to  be  the  Messiah  of  Israel  and  offering  them  the 
Davidic  Messianic  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  asserting 
His  unimpeachable  deity  (John  10:30;  note  the  neuter 
numeral),  they  were  not  at  all  willing  to  receive  Him. 

At  this  stage  of  our  discussion  we  may  ask,  ”What  kind 
of  Messiah  did  the  Jews  expect  on  the  basis  of  their  Old 
Testament?”  Uniformity  is  hard  to  find  here,  as  on  all 
matters  of  creed  in  Judaism.  The  modern  Jew  prides  himself 
that  his  religion  is  one  of  deeds,  not  creeds.  But  out  of  the 
mass  of  material  in  the  Talmud,  we  find  that  almost  every 
rabbi  treats  of  the  Messianic  question  in  some  fashion.  The 
rabbis  generally  taught  that  the  Messianic  age  would  be 
preceded  by  many  trials,  called  “Messianic  woes  or  pangs 

*S.  S.  Cohon,  Tke  Jtwitk  Idem  of  God,  p.  22. 

'H.  G.  Endow,  What  Do  Jews  Believef,  p.  3. 
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of  the  Messiah/'  There  would  be  distress  and  unrest  in 
the  social  and  political  realm,  a  decline  in  every  phase  of 
human  life.  A  Messiah,  son  of  Joseph  (this  is  the  son  of 
Jacob  the  patriarch),  appears  in  the  Talmudic  Hasrgadah, 
and  suffers  death  in  a  baUle  with  the  forces  of  evil,  namely, 
Crog  and  Magog.  The  Messiah  himself  is  a  man,  a  descendant 
of  the  Davidic  dynasty,  divine  only  in  the  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  his  natural  gifts.  Through  him  the  ungodly 
nations  will  be  destroyed  and  Israel  will  become  the  world- 
power.  There  will  be  a  restoration  of  all  twelve  tribes. 
Israel  will  enjoy  political  autonomy.  Some  rabbis  taught  that 
the  Ci^ntiles  would  be  converted  in  the  Messianic  age,  while 
others  held  they  would  not.  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  were 
to  be  rebuilt.  Aaron  and  his  descendants  would  minister 
under  the  supervision  of  Moses.  There  are  some  references 
to  a  new  law  to  be  revealed  by  the  Messiah,  but  generally  it 
is  held  that  the  old  law  would  be  fully  observed.  A  new  cove¬ 
nant  (Jer.  31:31  ff.)  will  be  made  to  enforce  a  stricter  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  old  law.  There  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead  at  the  end  of  days,  but  it  is  not  clear  who  will  be  raised 
and  who  will  not.'*  There  is  to  be  a  feast  for  the  righteous 
at  the  end  of  days  to  consist  of  Leviathan  (a  great  fish),  a 
huge  ox,  and  wine  kept  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  Un¬ 
certainty  and  the  widest  variety  marked  the  rabbinical 
theories  as  to  the  date  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  is 
only  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  (about  1290  when 
the  Zohar,  source  of  mystical  Judaism,  flourished)  that  the 
concept  of  a  pre-existent  Messiah  was  set  forth,  and  his  near¬ 
ly  divine  nature  repeatedly  asserted.  In  this  literature  the 
Messiah  suffers  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  and  helps  them 
carry  their  punishment.  The  student  of  the  Word  of  God 
will  have  seen  already  how  many  of  these  views  are  based 
on  the  Old  Testament  predictions,  and  which  ones  are  not. 

There  could  be  no  clearer  nor  more  literal  fulfillment  of 
Scripture  than  that  which  has  obtained  relative  to  the 
Messianic  hope  of  the  Old  Testament  among  the  Jews.  Our 
Lord  said:  'T  am  come  in  my  Father’s  name,  and  ye  receive 


"J.  H.  Greenstone,  Tk*  iitssimk  Idem  in  Jemtk  Hittmry,  pp.  94-101. 
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me  not:  if  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will 
receive*'  (John  6:43).  Sadly  and  bitterly  these  words  have 
been  realized  in  the  life  of  Israel.  Before  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  Messianic  interest  had  apparently  not 
become  marked.  But  with  the  first  century  there  was  a 
remarkable  upsurge  of  Messianic  expectation.  (C/.  Luke 
3:16).  This  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  God  in  getting  His 
people  ready  to  receive  their  Messiah  and  King.  After  the 
tragic  and  calamitous  rejection  of  Christ  by  Israel,  the 
nation  was  plagued  with  pseudo>Messiahs  even  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple.  When  the  Judean  commonwealth 
fell  and  the  temple  was  destroyed  in  70  A.D.,  with  the  at¬ 
tendant  dispersion  of  the  people,  Messianic  hope  had  en¬ 
trenched  itself  in  a  pre-eminent  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Jews.'  From  about  70  A.D.  to  176  A.D.  (the  time  of  the 
Hadrianic  persecutions),  there  was  much  speculation  to  de¬ 
termine  the  time  of  Messiah's  advent.  From  the  first  century 
on  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  considered  to  contain  predictions 
of  the  time  of  redemption  from  foreign  oppression  and  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah. 

With  the  frustration  of  Messianic  expectation  in  the 
second  century,  hope  was  centered  about  400  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  intention  of  the  rabbis  was  to 
point  to  a  relatively  distant  date.  When  Messiah  failed  to 
come  in  the  fifth  century,  zeal  in  the  matter  cooled  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Not  until  the  phenomenal  rise  of  Islam  and  its 
march  of  conquest  through  Asia  and  Africa,  did  the  hope 
revive.  This  is  not  to  claim  that  the  hope  was  absent ;  it  was 
not  dominant  in  their  national  life. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  with  the  Crusaders  a 
nightmare  of  horror  began  for  the  Jews  of  northwestern 
Europe.  The  very  year  of  the  First  Crusade  (1096)  had 
been  fixed  as  the  year  of  Messianic  redemption.  From  now 
on  any  word  or  words  of  Scripture  whose  numerical  value 
could  yield  some  ray  of  light  were  laid  hold  of.  When  the 
year  1096  turned  out  to  be  a  calamity,  this  was  interpreted 
as  the  "birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah." 

In  the  eleventh  century  we  have  the  first  attempt  in 
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Jewish  thought  to  calculate  the  end  time  by  astrology  (by 
Solomon  ibn  Gabirol).  From  this  time  on  the  practice  grew 
in  popularity,  due  in  large  measure  to  Arabic  influence.  In 
the  twelfth  century  Maimonides  tried  to  rationalize  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  idea,  denounced  the  use  of  astrology  or  other  means 
of  reckoning,  but  Anally  fell  a  prey  to  the  temptation  by 
setting  a  date  himself.  The  last  quarter  of  the  eleventh  and 
all  of  the  twelfth  century  abounded  in  false  Messiahs  (the 
number  to  the  present  is  usually  given  as  sixty-four). 

From  1200-1360  there  was  no  lessening  of  Messianic  ex¬ 
pectation.  Frequent  persecutions  helped  to  sustain  the  hope. 
Numerical  and  literal  mysticism  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  end.  From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  few 
Messianic  reckonings.  It  was  the  sixteenth  century  that 
dawned  bright  with  hope.  Widespread  millennial  hope,  in 
the  wake  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  marked  the  whole 
Christian  world.  There  was  no  abatement  of  expectation  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  last  serious  pseudo-Messianic 
movement  took  place  in  the  sevententh  century  with  Shab- 
betai  Zevi,  who  finally  landed  in  Islam. 

We  must  always  remember  that  Messianic  calculation  and 
speculation  in  Israel  did  not  go  unchallenged.*'  It  was  re¬ 
peatedly  opposed  by  the  rabbis,  because  they  feared  false 
hopes  would  be  aroused,  impossible  of  fulfillment,  and  that 
the  people  would  be  demoralized  at  disappointment.  There¬ 
fore,  Rabbi  Jonathan  (2 — 3  cent.  A.D.)  said:  “Perish  all 
those  who  calculate  the  end,  for  men  will  say,  since  the  pre¬ 
dicted  end  is  here  and  the  Messiah  has  not  come,  he  will 
never  come.”  There  was  danger  that  unprincipled  and  false 
Messiahs  would  exploit  the  longing  of  the  people.  Opposition 
to  Messianic  speculation  proceeded  along  four  lines:  (1)  a 
denial  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  altogether  (this  is  the 

"A  detailed,  though  detached  and  biased  treatment,  of  the  entire  histor^r 
of  such  reckoning  can  be  found  in  A.  H.  Silver,  A  History  of  Messt’ 
ante  Speculation  in  Israel.  Recent  general  treatment  can  bt  found  in 
A.  Steinberg,  “Messianic  Movements  up  to  the  End  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  The  Jewish  People,  I,  328-34;  and  in  G.  G.  Scholem,  “Mes¬ 
sianic  Movements  after  the  Expulsion  from  Spain,”  iHd.,  I,  335-47, 
with  bibliography  in  both  articles. 
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position  of  Reformed  Judaism  today) ;  (2)  a  denial  of  any 
Messianic  references  relative  to  the  world-wide  exile  of 
Israel;  (3)  a  claim  that  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Bible 
were  unintelli^dble ;  and  (4)  a  declaration  that  redemption 
depends  entirely  on  repentance,  so  there  can  be  no  set  time 
designated  for  redemption. 

What  is  the  status  of  the  question  today  in  Israel?  Ortho¬ 
dox  Judaism  holds  tenaciously  to  the  Messianic  hope,  and  it 
is  found  in  large  measure  in  their  prayerbook.'*  Reformed 
Judaism  (starting  with  Moses  Mendelssohn  in  Germany)  has 
substituted  for  the  Messianic  King,  the  Messianic  Age.  It 
no  longer  looks  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  Jewish  State 
with  a  descendant  of  David  ruling  in  Jerusalem,  but  envisions 
a  time  when  all  peoples  in  a  united  brotherhood  will  enjoy 
peace. 

The  Christmas  h}rmn  has  put  it  correctly: 

**0  come,  O  come,  Emmanuel, 

And  ransom  captive  Israel, 

That  mourns  in  lonely  exile  here 
Until  the  Son  of  God  appear. 

Rejoice!  Rejoice!  Emmanuel 
Shall  come  to  thee,  0  Israel.** 

Thank  God,  there  is  provision  now  for  them.  This  is  the 
message  of  redeeming  love  we  have  for  them  and  for  souls 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Los  Angeles,  California 
*'GrttMtoDe,  e>.  dc,  pp.  2tS-S02. 
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A  KEY  TO  THE  UNDERSTANDING  OF 
FIRST  JOHN 

By  Everett  F.  Harrison,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

Like  other  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  this  writing 
has  for  its  purpose  the  building  up  of  believers  in  the  faith. 
Unlike  any  others,  it  builds  squarely  upon  one  of  the  gospels. 
A  glance  at  the  opening  lines  of  the  text  discloses  several 
words  and  phrases  which  are  identical  with  those  found  in 
the  forefront  of  the  Fourth  Gospel — “beginning,”  “Word,” 
“with  the  Father,”  “life.” 

THE  UNION  OF  CHRIST  AND  THE  BELIEVER 

This  identity  of  terminology  creates  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  identity  of  authorship  which  is  sustained  by  other 
features  which  link  the  Epistle  to  the  Gospel.  But  is  this 
all?  The  time  reference  at  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle 
belongs  to  the  past.  But  it  soon  moves  into  the  present  and 
largely  remains  there  to  the  end  of  the  book.  John  seems 
to  be  saying  that  the  Life  which  once  was  manifested  among 
men  and  then  was  withdrawn  from  the  world  was  not  with> 
drawn  in  any  but  a  physical  sense.  The  Life  continues  to 
have  an  immediate  and  dynamic  influence  upon  those  who 
continue  to  be  in  fellowship  with  Him,  even  though  their 
lot  is  cast  in  the  world  and  He  has  been  taken  out  of  it. 

Perhaps  at  no  point  in  the  Epistle  does  this  thought 
come  to  sharper  expression  than  in  4:17.  It  is  a  difficult 
verse,  which  has  been  the  despair  of  many  a  commentator. 
With  most  of  its  problems  we  are  not  here  concerned,  nor 
with  the  exact  train  of  thought  in  the  immediate  context. 
We  prefer  to  let  a  few  words  stand  out  to  challenge  our 
attention — “As  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world.”  There  would 
be  little  to  excite  curiosity  here  if  John  had  written,  “As  he 
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was,  80  are  we  in  this  world,”  although  even  this  would  be 
a  tremendous  revelation,  for  it  would  suggest  the  carrying 
on  of  Christ’s  name  and  work  and  influence  in  the  life  and 
character  of  those  who  belong  to  Him.  But  it  would  not 
suggest  any  organic  relationship  between  the  historic  Christ 
and  those  who  now  represent  Him. 

Moffatt  translates  the  words  in  question,  ”In  this  world 
we  are  living  as  He  lives,”  that  is  to  say,  the  life  of  believers 
bears  the  closest  possible  relation  to  the  life  which  Christ 
now  lives.  Nothing  is  said  here  to  define  the  precise  nature 
of  that  relation,  but  we  are  encouraged  to  look  for  it  else¬ 
where.  Some  eight  times  in  the  Epistle  the  believer  is 
designated  as  ”the  one  who  has  been  bom  of  God.”  Just 
once  this  same  verb  is  used  of  Christ,  who  is  also  said  to 
have  been  bora  of  God,  but  the  aorist  passive  tense  is  used 
instead  of  the  perfect  to  indicate  a  distinction  from  all  others 
who  have  been  born  of  God  (5:18).  This  distinction  is  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  observation  which  John  makes,  that  the 
One  who  was  bora  of  God  (Christ)  keeps  the  one  who  has 
been  bora  of  God  (the  believer). 

The  use  of  this  term  suggests  the  closest  possible  affinity 
between  Christ  and  His  people.  Both  He  and  they  are 
bora  of  God.  Their  relation  to  God  and  to  each  other  must 
necessarily  be  an  intimate  one.  The  Epistle  joins  with  the 
Gospel  in  affirming  that  the  tie  which  unites  believers  to 
Christ  is  far  more  than  a  sense  of  loyalty  or  of  enthusiasm 
for  His  teaching. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  UNION 

If  we  turn  back  to  the  Gospel  momentarily,  we  discover 
that  the  concept  of  union  with  God  in  Christ  for  the  disciples 
is  closely  bound  up  with  their  testimony  to  the  world  for 
their  Lord.  The  fact  of  spiritual  union  is  stated  in  John 
14:20  and  the  prayer  for  its  fullest  realization  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  strain  in  the  intercession  of  our  Lord  (John  17).  Being 
in  Christ  brings  certain  benefits  to  the  child  of  God  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  salvation.  He  attains  an  acceptability 
before  God  which  God’s  own  beloved  Son  has  always  had. 
But  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  life  of  the  believer  finds 
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expression  through  the  life  of  Christ.  That  would  be  in¬ 
congruous,  for  it  would  involve  the  double  notion  that  there 
is  some  deficiency  in  the  nature  of  Christ  and  that  the  be¬ 
liever  is  of  superior  worth  to  his  Lord.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  union  with  Christ  creates  the  means  whereby  Christ  has 
a  continuing  presence  and  power  in  the  world  in  terms  of 
human  life. 

This  is  set  forth  chiefiy  in  the  Gospel  in  terms  of  the 
love  of  Christ  (John  13:34-35).  To  read  the  thirty-fifth 
verse  alone  would  be  to  miss  the  point  entirely,  for  it  might 
suggest  merely  the  fact  that  Christ  had  magnified  love  in 
His  teaching  and  that  His  disciples  by  loving  one  another 
showed  that  they  had  taken  this  teaching  to  heart.  But  the 
thirty-fourth  verse  shows  that  the  love  in  question  is  quali¬ 
tatively  different  from  any  human  love,  for  it  is  the  very 
love  of  Christ  for  men.  Union  with  Christ,  then,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  Him  with  the  means  whereby  He  Himself 
manifests  His  life  and  nature  to  the  world  through  His  own. 

One  may  properly  ask  to  what  extent  this  arrangement 
has  been  fruitful  in  the  life  of  the  church.  There  is  testi¬ 
mony  to  its  effectiveness  in  Acta  4:13,  for  example.  Peter 
and  John  are  before  the  council.  Peter  dares  to  charge  the 
council  with  responsibility  for  putting  Christ  to  death,  at 
the  same  time  affirming  that  God  has  raised  Him  from  the 
dead  and  that  salvation  is  in  Him  alone.  Noting  that  these 
two  men  were  unlearned  provincials  from  Galilee,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  could  not  understand  how  they  could 
muster  such  boldness.  Then  the  light  dawned  on  them.  They 
recognized  that  these  men  had  been  with  Jesus.  The  very 
same  qualities  which  they  themselves  had  observed  in  the 
untutored  Galilean,  such  as  wisdom  and  holy  boldness,  they 
now  saw  exhibited  in  His  followers.  What  good  did  the 
crucifixion  do  if  it  silenced  one  voice  only  to  raise  up  a 
whole  chorus  of  voices  levelling  disconcerting  charges  at 
the  responsible  heads  of  the  nation? 

THE  EVIDENCES  OF  THE  UNION 

Returning  to  First  John,  it  now  becomes  our  task  to 
detect  in  this  Epistle  the  various  aspects  of  Christian  life 
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and  service  which  are  viewed  in  terms  of  this  union  between 
Christ  and  believers,  so  that  the  world  has  a  continuing 
evi(fence  of  the  life  and  power  of  Christ,  due  to  the  fact  that 
He  really  is  residing  in  His  own  and  working  through  them. 
The  first  of  these  aspects  is  to  be  found  in  the  word  life. 
We  should  observe  that  Christ  Himself  is  set  forth  in  this 
way  to  begin  with  (1:1-2),  as  in  the  Gospel  (1:4).  Not  all 
life  rises  to  this  level.  Certainly  the  creature  life  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  all  men  (Acts  17:28)  is  on  a  lower 
plane,  so  much  so  that  paradoxically  Paul  can  say  that  those 
who  have  only  this  life  are  really  '^without  (]k>d  in  the 
world”  (Eph.  2:12).  The  true  life  of  God,  which  is  spiritual, 
holy,  and  eternal,  is  never  handed  out  as  a  commodity. 
It  is  never  given  apart  from  Christ  and  it  continues  to  be 
linked  inseparably  to  Him.  The  life  is  in  the  Son,  so  that 
only  those  who  have  the  Son  have  the  life  (1  John  5:11). 
If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  be  severed  from  Christ,  in  that 
case  we  could  no  more  possess  His  life  than  the  branch 
which  is  severed  from  the  vine  can  continue  to  enjoy  the 
flow  of  life  from  the  root.  We  have  life  only  because  we  are 
in  Him  who  has  it. 

What  is  true  of  life  is  true  also  of  love.  “Again,  a  new 
commandment  I  write  unto  you,  which  thing  is  true  in  him 
and  in  you”  (2:8).  It  is  true  not  only  of  Christ  or  of  John's 
readers  alone,  but  of  both,  and  it  is  true  of  both  because  of 
the  bond  which  unites  them.  Though  love  is  an  old  com¬ 
mandment,  the  Old  Testament  requiring  love  for  one's  neigh¬ 
bor  as  for  oneself,  Christ  gave  to  love  a  new  frame  of 
reference  by  making  it  love  for  the  brethren,  extending  it 
beyond  merely  local  or  national  bounds.  More  than  that,  He 
lifted  its  level  by  making  its  norm  to  be  something  beyond 
the  range  of  human  ability,  something  which  He  alone  could 
produce,  so  that  when  it  appears  through  human  channels 
it  will  be  recognized  as  emanating  from  Himself  and  med¬ 
iated  through  vital  union  with  His  own  person. 

This  love  is  sacrificial.  The  divine  love  is  perceived  for 
what  it  is  when  it  is  discerned  that  this  love  was  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  Christ's  willingness  to  lay  down  His  life  for 
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us  (3:16).  But,  characteristically,  we  are  not  permitted  to 
rest  there  in  our  thinking.  Immediately  comes  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  “And  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.” 
How  can  we  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate?  How  can  we 
empty  ourselves?  It  is  doubtful  that  we  can.  But  He  can  do 
it  in  us  for  the  reason  that  He  has  already  done  it  historically. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  UNION 

Once  more,  Christ  and  those  who  believe  in  Him  produce 
the  same  reaction  from  the  world.  “Therefore  the  world 
knoweth  us  not,  because  it  knew  him  not”  (3:1).  This  speaks 
not  of  acquaintance  but  of  sympathetic  understanding.  Jesus 
attributed  the  failure  of  the  Jews  to  know  Him  as  He  truly 
was  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  know  the  Father  who  sent 
Him  (John  8:19).  Paul  felt  both  the  sting  and  the  glory  of 
this  situation  in  his  own  ministry  (2  Cor.  6:9).  Just  as  un¬ 
derstanding  leads  on  to  love,  the  failure  to  give  acknowledg¬ 
ment  leads  on  to  hatred.  So  it  is  that  the  hatred  of  the 
world  for  Christians  must  be  traced  to  its  hatred  for  Christ 
Himself  (John  15:18-25).  The  Christ  in  the  saints  draws  out 
the  hatred  of  a  Christ-rejecting  world. 

Identification  with  Christ  is  also  the  background  for  the 
teaching  of  the  Epistle  on  the  Christian's  freedom  from  sin. 
After  the  forthright  declaration  of  1 :8  to  the  effect  that  no 
believer  can  rightfully  deny  the  presence  of  sin  in  himseif, 
it  seems  puzzling  that  there  should  be  claim  laid  to  anything 
resembling  sinlessness.  Yet  the  possibility  of  freedom  from 
sin  seems  to  be  istated  in  3 :6,  9.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  say 
that  it  is  only  the  divine  seed,  the  new  nature  or  new  Life 
within  the  soul,  which  is  unable  to  sin,  while  the  flesh  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  sinful  (3:9).  Grammar  obliges  us  to  assign  as 
subject  of  the  words,  “And  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom 
of  God,”  the  individual  who  is  in  view  in  the  opening  words 
of  the  verse — “Whosoever  is  bom  of  God.”  The  whole  per¬ 
son  is  in  view  throughout. 

Some  help  is  derived  from  the  apologetic  nature  of  the 
Epistle,  if  we  are  willing  to  grant  that  John  is  refuting  the 
position  of  those  who  taught  that  a  child  of  God  ia  able  to 
sin  without  injury  to  himself  or  to  his  status  before  God. 
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Help  is  also  forthcoming  from  the  observation  that  John 
uses  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  for  “commit”  and  for 
“sin”  (second  occurrence  of  the  word),  indicating  thereby 
that  what  he  means  to  describe  as  impossible  is  a  continuance 
in  sin  in  the  fashion  of  the  unregenerate.  The  possibility  of 
occasional  lapse  into  sin  would  still  be  left  open,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  1:8. 

But  the  most  fruitful  suggestion  comes  from  the  line  of 
thought  which  we  are  pursuing.  Take  the  statement  in  3:6, 
“Whosoever  abideth  in  him  sinneth  not.”  This  rests  on  the 
preceding  statement,  “In  him  is  no  sin,”  a  reference  to 
Christ.  The  doctrine  of  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  is  taught 
here  not  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Scripture,  but  in  strict 
agreement  with  all  the  other  testimony.  Now  it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  sinless  Christ  should  show  Himself  to  the  world 
through  those  who  are  constantly  characterized  by  sin.  To 
say  the  least,  the  witness  would  be  sadly  impaired.  If  we 
are  one  with  Him,  we  must  be  one  with  Him  in  this  prime 
requisite  as  in  others.  But  there  is  still  the  stubborn  fact  of 
sin  to  be  reckoned  with,  not  only  in  experience  but  also  in  the 
plain  statement  of  this  Epistle. 

COMMUNION  AND  THE  UNION 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  John  must  introduce  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  abiding.  “Whosoever  abideth  in  him  sinneth  not” 
(3:6).  This  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  presence  of  sin  in 
the  life  of  the  believer  can  be  rendered  nugatory.  The  degree 
to  which  he  abides  in  the  sinless  Christ  will  be  the  degree  to 
which  he  reflects  a  life  which  is  free  from  sin.  Abiding  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  position.  Christ  stated  the  fact  of 
spiritual  position  before  He  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
abiding  (John  14:20;  15:4).  Abiding  is  an  activity.  It  means 
communion  with  the  person  of  Christ  and  submission  to 
the  will  of  Christ.  It  results  in  the  releasing  of  the  fragrance 
and  fruitfulness  of  Christ  through  the  human  medium  which 
He  indwells. 

The  abiding  life  has  implications  far  beyond  the  control 
of  sin,  which  is  largely  negative.  If  our  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  Christ  began  and  ended  with  the  fact  of  sin- 
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lessness,  the  result  would  be  so  barren  as  to  be  unattractive. 
He  lived  a  life  pleasing  unto  the  Father,  for  which  He  re¬ 
ceived  commendation  by  word  at  the  baptism  and  the  trans¬ 
figuration,  and  by  deed  at  the  resurrection  and  the  ascen¬ 
sion.  It  is  this  totality  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
positive  side  which  is  before  us  in  another  challenging  state¬ 
ment  of  the  book  under  consideration,  “He  that  saith  he 
abideth  in  him  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he 
walked”  (2:6). 

This  walk  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  been  born  of 
God.  Have  we  not  all  observed  a  son  who  in  his  actual  physi¬ 
cal  walking  has  reminded  us  of  his  father’s  stride?  The  pos¬ 
sibility  for  such  a  resemblance  is  present  because  of  the 
fact  of  generation.  Then  comes  contemplation,  as  the  son 
makes  the  father  his  exemplar.  For  this  reason  the  child  of 
God  must  ever  be  looking  into  the  Word  to  see  what  kind 
of  person  Jesus  Christ  is.  This  leads  on  naturally  to  imi¬ 
tation.  But  if  we  mistake  not,  the  teaching  of  this  Epistle  and 
of  the  New  Testament  generally  carries  us  a  step  beyond 
this,  to  the  truth  of  appropriation.  Imitation,  even  when 
facilitated  by  divine  aid,  falls  short  of  the  efficacy  of  putting 
on  Christ.  In  the  last  analysis  the  only  way  we  can  walk  as 
He  walked  is  to  have  Him  walk  in  us.  If  we  have  the  mind 
of  Christ,  let  us  see  to  it  that  He  has  legs  to  implement  His 
mind. 

One  could  go  on  to  show  that  in  other  places  also  the 
believer  is  bidden  to  be  what  Christ  is — pure,  for  example 
(3:3),  and  righteous  (3:7).  But  one  does  not  need  to  labor 
the  point.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  in  the  teaching  of  this 
book  at  its  very  center  the  concept  that  Christianity  is  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  this,  that  Christ  continues  to  live  and  love  and 
labor  in  those  who  are  bom  of  God  and  made  members  of 
the  divine  family. 

Lives  of  Christ  are  on  our  bookshelves  in  abundance. 
Some  of  them  are  written  by  men  who  cannot  call  themselves 
Christian;  yet  they  are  obliged  to  confess,  in  attempting  to 
assess  the  character  of  Christ,  that  He  has  a  fascination,  a 
magnetism,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  ancient  world. 
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But  it  is  not  God*s  intent  that  we  should  be  forever  casting 
a  backward  look  to  that  Life  which  was  lived  out  in  such 
purity  and  power  on  the  soil  of  Palestine.  It  is  God's  intent 
that  the  world  should  be  able  to  look  upon  the  Christian 
man  or  woman  and  see  there  in  vividness  and  faithfulness 
Jesus  Christ  our  Great  Contemporary. 
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THE  BOOK  CALLED  “NUMBERS” 

By  Allan  A.  MacRae,  Ph.D. 

Too  many  Christians  have  been  diverted  from  giving  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Bible  the  amount  of  study  that  it  deserves 
by  the  unattractiveness  of  its  title  and  the  dull  impression 
which  they  have  received  from  a  glance  at  its  opening 
chapters. 

An  unfortunate  habit  has  developed  in  American  pub¬ 
lishing  in  recent  years,  of  giving  books  flashy  titles,  which 
often  tell  nothing  about  their  actual  contents.  These  titles 
may  help  in  securing  sales  for  a  book  when  it  first  appears, 
but  probably  in  the  long  run  they  cause  less  attention  to  be 
paid  to  it  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  title  pointed  clearly 
to  the  real  subject  of  the  book.  In  relation  to  the  Book  of 
Numbers,  something  even  worse  has  occurred.  A  dull  title 
has  been  affixed,  which  gives  little  idea  of  the  subject  of  the 
book  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  has  been  doubly  effective 
in  keeping  Bible  students  from  reaping  the  rich  treasures 
which  the  book  contains. 

NAMING  THE  BOOKS  OF  MOSES 

A  truly  scientific  approach  to  the  Bible,  as  to  any  other 
subject,  requires  that  we  examine  each  separate  feature 
carefully,  in  order  to  determine  exactly  what  it  means  and 
how  dependable  and  authentic  it  is.  It  thus  becomes  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  to  ask  whether  the  names  of  the  Old  Testament 
books  are,  like  their  contents,  a  part  of  the  inspired  Word 
of  God.  Many  of  our  English  titles  are  taken  from  the  Greek 
translation  and  were  not  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  at 
all.  It  would  seem  most  likely  that  there  were  no  titles  on 
any  of  the  books  when  first  written,  and  that  the  titles  were 
added  later.  This  is  certainly  true  in  the  case  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  The  Jews  have  ordinarily  spoken  of  these  five  books 
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as  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  sometimes  have  referred  to  them 
as  “the  five  fifths.”  In  our  printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  the  head¬ 
ing:  placed  before  each  book  of  the  Pentateuch  simply  con¬ 
sists  of  one  or  more  of  the  words  with  which  it  begrins.  This 
seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  idea  that  these  heading:s 
were  titles  put  in  by  the  original  author.  It  would  look  rather 
in  the  direction  of  their  being  merely  identifying  labels, 
added  by  some  later  copyist. 

The  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  known 
as  the  Septuagint,  was  made  in  Egypt  at  some  time  between 
300  and  200  B.C.  In  it  new  titles  are  placed  over  the  five 
books  of  Moses.  Four  of  these  titles  are  good  descriptions  of 
the  books,  and  some  of  them  are  decided  improvements  over 
the  headings  used  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is  quite  different, 
unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Numbers. 

Printed  Hebrew  Bibles  place  over  the  Book  of  Genesis  a 
Hebrew  word  which  means  “in  the  beginning.”  This  is 
simply  the  first  word  of  the  book.  The  Greek  translation 
bears  the  title  Genesis,  “beginning,”  which  in  this  case  is 
almost  an  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  and  is  also 
a  good  description  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  book. 

Similarly,  in  our  printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  the  second  book 
of  Moses  bears  as  a  heading  the  two  Hebrew  words  with 
which  it  begins.  These  words  may  be  translated  “and  these 
are  the  names.”  Sometimes  the  book  is  designated  simply 
by  the  second  of  these  words  and  called  “Names.”  This 
Hebrew  title,  however,  gives  no  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
book.  While  the  book  begins  by  naming  the  sons  of  Jacob 
who  went  down  into  Egypt,  this  is  purely  introductory.  In 
the  Greek  translation  a  descriptive  title  was  substituted, 
consisting  of  the  Greek  word  Exodos,  which  means  “going 
out.”  This  title  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  contents  of 
the  book,  and  is  clearly  an  improvement  over  the  Hebrew 
designation. 

In  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  title  of  the  third  book  consists 
of  its  first  word,  “and  he  called.”  This  gives  practically  no 
idea  of  its  contents.  In  the  Greek  translation  the  word 
Leuitikon  was  substituted,  indicating  that  the  book  contains 
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directions  for  the  activities  of  the  Levitical  priests  and  their 
Levitical  assistants. 

Skipping  over  the  fourth  book  for  a  moment,  we  note 
that  the  fifth  book  is  designated  in  the  Hebrew  by  means  of 
its  first  two  words  “and  these  are  the  words.”  This  is  very 
similar  to  the  title  of  Exodus,  “and  these  are  the  names,”  or 
of  Leviticus,  “and  he  called.”  The  Greek  version  has  sub¬ 
stituted  the  title  Deuteronomion,  which  means  “Second  Law.” 
The  book  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  addresses  which 
Moses  gave  to  the  people  shortly  before  their  entrance  into 
Canaan,  reiterating  and  repeating  the  great  Law  of  God, 
which  had  already  been  presented  in  Exodus  and  making 
certain  changes  in  it  to  fit  their  circumstances  after  they 
would  settle  in  the  promised  land.  Thus,  the  Greek  title 
aptly  describes  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  is  very  appropri¬ 
ate. 

In  three  of  these  four  instances,  the  Greek  title  is  clearly 
an  improvement  over  the  Hebrew  title,  while  in  the  case  of 
Genesis,  the  two  are  substantially  identical.  In  all  four  cases, 
our  English  Bibles  use  a  simple  transliteration  of  the  Greek 
word.  Surely  it  would  have  been  better  if  these  titles  had 
been  translated  into  English  instead  of  being  merely  trans¬ 
literated  from  the  Greek. 

Although  the  word  genesis  is  something  used  in  common 
English  to  mean  “beginning,”  it  would  probably  be  easier 
for  the  mass  of  Engli^  speaking  people  if  the  word  had 
been  translated  into  English,  and  the  book  entitled  “The 
Book  of  Beginnings.” 

Similarly  the  word  exodus  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
common  term  in  modem  English,  but  it  would  be  more 
easily  understood  by  many  of  our  people  if  the  book  were 
entitled  “The  Departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egsrpt,”  or 
perhaps  still  better,  “The  Deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt.” 

Leviticus  designates  the  third  book  fairly  well,  but  it 
might  be  even  better  if  we  were  to  lengthen  the  title  a  little 
and  call  it  “The  Levitical  Legislation,”  or  “Rules  for  the 
Priests.” 
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Most  English  readers  have  little  idea  what  the  name 
Deuteronomy  means.  It  is  **all  Greek'*  to  them.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  if  in  Enfidiah  this  bo<^  had  borne  such  a 
title  as  ''Moses'  Farewell,"  or  "The  Final  Advice  of  the 
Great  Leader"? 

PROBLEM  OF  NAMING  "NUMBERS" 

Returning  to  the  fourth  boc^,  we  find  that  the  situation 
is  altogether  different.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible,  it  is  not  its 
first  word,  but  its  fourth,  that  is  used  as  a  title.  This  word 
forms  an  admirable  description  of  the  contents  of  the  book. 
The  Greek  translators  gave  it  a  descriptive  title,  which 
instead  of  fitting  excellently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  four 
books,  is  not  at  all  well  selected.  In  English,  instead  of  trans¬ 
literating  the  Greek  title,  we  have  in  this  sole  instance  trans¬ 
lated  it,  thus  compounding  the  injury  done  by  the  poor 
selection  of  the  title  in  the  Greek. 

The  Greek  title  of  the  bo<^  is  Arithmoi,  the  word  from 
which  our  English  word  arithmetic  is  derived.  Probably  less 
damage  would  have  been  done  if  this  word  had  been  trans¬ 
literated,  so  that  most  English  readers  would  simply  take  it 
as  a  meaningless  title  and  look  into  the  book  to  see  what  it 
contains.  Unfortunately,  the  misleading  title  has  been  trans¬ 
lated,  and  the  average  reader  gains  the  impression  that  the 
book  ia  simply  a  dry  list  of  statistics.  It  is  true  that  its  first 
two  chapters  describe  the  taking  of  a  census,  and  another 
census  is  described  in  chapter  26.  Yet  if  a  few  chapters 
were  taken  out,  there  would  be  less  numbers  remaining  than 
in  many  another  book  of  the  Bible. 

The  Hebrew  title,  "in  the  wilderness,"  aptly  describes 
the  contents  of  this  book,  since  it  deals  with  the  wilderness 
journey  of  the  Israelites  from  Mt  Sinai  to  the  borders  of 
the  promised  land.  It  begins  with  the  preparation  for  the 
journey;  it  goes  on  to  tell  of  many  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  events  along  the  way;  finally,  it  describes  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  entrance  into  Canaan  itself. 

What  a  shame  that  in  the  one  case  where  the  Greek  has 
made  a  poor  selection  of  a  title,  this  title  should  not  only 
have  been  taken  over  into  the  English  version,  but  actually 
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translated  instead  of  beins:  merely  transliterated,  as  was 
done  in  the  other  four  cases.  This  has  doubtless  led  to  much 
neglect  of  a  book  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  as  vital  and 
important  for  the  Christian  today  as  any  book  in  the  entire 
Old  Testament. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  rather  extreme  statement,  but 
proves  not  to  be  so  when  we  examine  the  situation.  Genesis 
describes  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  beginning  of  the 
conditions  which  face  us  here.  This  is  very  interesting  and 
worthwhile,  and  yet  its  interest  to  us  may  seem  to  be  some¬ 
what  indirect.  We  face  a  situation;  it  is  valuable  to  know 
how  it  came  about,  but  we  are  more  interested  in  knowing 
what  to  do  about  it  now. 

Exodus  describes  how  the  Israelites  were  delivered  from 
Egsrpt.  This  illustrates,  in  many  wa3rs,  the  experience  of  the 
Christian  in  being  delivered  from  the  domain  of  sin  and 
redeemed  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Exodus  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  the  non-Christian  who  desires  to  learn  how  he 
may  be  redeemed.  It  is  valuable  in  strengthening  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Christian  as  he  looks  back  over  the  marvel¬ 
ous  salvation  which  the  Lord  has  given  him.  This  crucial 
event  in  the  life  of  every  Christian  is  strikingly  typified  in 
Exodus  by  the  Passover,  with  its  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
the  lamb  without  spot  or  blemish,  and  the  placing  of  the 
blood  of  the  lamb  on  the  lintel  of  the  door.  Nevertheless, 
for  the  Christian,  all  of  this  represents  something  that  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  past.  Vital  and  important  as  it  is  for  him,  it 
is  the  background  of  his  present  life  rather  than  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  he  now  faces. 

CHRISTIAN  APPUCATION  OF  ‘‘NUMBERS” 

The  Book  of  Numbers,  however,  describes  the  journey  of 
people  who  have  already  been  redeemed  and  delivered  from 
Egypt,  as  they  went  their  way  toward  the  promised  land. 
It  exactly  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  the  Christian  in 
this  age.  He  has  been  redeemed  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 
He  has  left  Egypt.  He  has  been  brought  out  from  the  control 
of  the  powers  of  sin  and  of  darkness.  However,  he  has  not 
yet  entered  the  promised  land.  There  is  still  a  rest  awaiting 
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the  people  of  God,  a  rest  toward  which  we  are  pushing 
forward.  The  Christian  is  on  a  pilgrim  journey.  He  is  press¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  great  prize  ahead  of  him.  This  was  exactly 
the  situation  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.  No 
other  bo(^  of  the  Old  Testament  contains  so  much  that  is 
exactly  parallel  to  the  pilgrim  journey  of  the  Christian  in 
the  present  age. 

A  correct  understanding  on  this  point  can  be  of  real 
value  for  every  Christian.  Many  a  Christian  thinks  of  himself 
as  back  in  the  experience  described  in  the  early  part  of 
Exodus.  He  is  constantly  worrying  about  his  past  sins, 
fretting  about  whether  he  really  is  a  child  of  God  or  not. 
He  needs  to  realize  that  if  he  has  truly  looked  to  Christ  for 
salvation  and  been  bom  again  by  simple  faith  in  Him,  he 
has  been  delivered  from  Egypt  and  is  now  a  child  of  God, 
headed  for  the  promised  land.  He  needs  to  learn  to  possess 
the  possessions  which  God  has  given  him,  and  to  rejoice  in 
them.  He  must  never  forget  that  his  sins  are  under  the  blood ; 
Jesus  has  died  for  him ;  the  transaction  is  completed ;  he  is 
now  launched  on  his  pilgrim  journey. 

Other  Christians  tend  to  make  the  opposite  mistake.  They 
think  themselves  to  be  already  in  the  promised  land.  This 
can  lead  to  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  extent  of  one's 
sanctification,  or  to  undue  discouragement  along  the  way. 
We  need  to  realize  that  we  are  pilgrims,  and  that  this  world 
is  still  Satan's  territory.  We  must  constantly  look  to  Christ 
for  protection  and  guidance.  The  Book  of  Numbers  is  the 
book  that  typifies  our  present  situation.  All  through  it  we 
find  illustrations  marvelously  planned  to  show  us  what 
we  need. 

The  Christian,  then,  needs  to  study  this  wonderful  book. 
In  its  first  part,  1:1  to  10:10,  he  reads  of  the  preparation 
of  the  Israelites  for  their  wilderness  journey.  All  of  this  is 
meaningful  for  his  own  life.  It  shows  the  orderliness,  sepa¬ 
ration  from  uncleanness,  and  constant  reliance  on  divine 
protection  and  leadership,  which  are  so  vital  if  he  is  to  go 
forward  in  his  pilgrim  journey. 

The  actual  journey  begins  in  10:11,  and  the  plains  of 
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Moab  are  reached  in  22 :1.  These  chapters  are  full  of  lessons 
for  us  (c/.  1  Cor.  In  tlie  mistakes  and  rebellions  of 

the  Israelites  we  see  the  very  errors  into  which  we  ourselves 
may  fall,  if  we  fail  to  keep  pur  eyes  fixed  on  our  Leader.  At 
every  stage  the  divine  provision  for  nourishment  and  pro¬ 
tection  is  wonderfully  illustrated,  typifying  the  supernatural 
assistance  so  necessary  for  our  own  pilgrim  journey. 

The  Balaam  incident  (22:2 — ^25:18)  is  rather  unique,  and 
yet  it  illustrates  the  type  of  spiritual  opposition  which  we 
must  face,  and  shows  how  capably  our  Lord  can  turn  back 
the  clever  plans  of  Satan  to  destroy  us. 

In  the  final  section  of  Numbers,  the  promised  Land  is 
just  ahead.  Israel  is  forbidden  to  settle  where  it  is.  Plans 
must  be  laid  for  entering  Canaan.  The  Christian,  also,  must 
not  become  satisfied  with  the  present  age.  He  is  a  citizen  of 
another  kingdom,  and  must  always  keep  this  in  mind.  De¬ 
tailed  study  of  this  part  of  the  book  shows  that  it,  like  the 
earlier  section,  is  filled  with  lessons  that  we  need  to  ponder 
and  to  heed. 

What  a  shame  that  an  ill-chosen  title  should  have  hin¬ 
dered  Christians  from  receiving  the  many  rich  blessings  and 
important  lessons  which  God  has  placed  in  this  marvelous 
fourth  book  of  the  Bible! 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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EXPOSITORY  PREACHING 

By  J.  Ellwood  Evans,  Th.D. 

The  power  of  oral  instruction  has  been  illustrated  clearly 
in  the  annals  of  history.  Socrates  exerts  a  tremendous  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  thinking  of  the  world.  So  far  as  is  known,  how¬ 
ever,  he  left  nothing  in  written  form.  He  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
plied  when  asked  the  reason  why  he  did  not  commit  his  in¬ 
struction  to  writing:  **l  would  rather  write  upon  the  hearts 
of  living  men  than  upon  the  skins  of  dead  sheep.***  Socrates 
must  no  doubt  have  recognized  the  vital  power  which  a  living 
teacher  has  over  the  mind  of  students.  While  the  situation  is 
not  exactly  the  same,  it  is  noteworthy  that  even  Christ  did  not 
leave  a  single  written  sentence.  Preaching,  then,  is  a  natural 
as  well  as  a  divine  method  of  presenting  truth.  Hoppin 
states :  **Easy  as  the  talk  of  children,  fleeting  as  the  passing 
breath,  oral  preaching  is  yet  the  strongest  and  most  enduring 
instrumentality  in  the  world,  because  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
the  spirit  of  man  are  in  it  and  wield  it.*** 

Preaching  had  a  central  place  in  the  ministry  of  Christ 
as  it  did  also  in  the  ministry  of  the  apostles.  In  the  s}niagogue 
at  Nazareth  the  Lord  said  of  Himself:  **The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to 
the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord**  (Luke  4:18-19,  A.S.V.).  Of  the  apostles 
it  is  written:  “And  every  day,  in  the  temple  and  at  home, 
they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  to  preach  Jesus  as  the  Christ** 
(Acts  6:42,  A.S.V.). 

The  generic  idea  in  preaching  may  need  definition.  Phelps 

'J.  M.  Hoppin,  H0miletict,  p.  24. 
p.  2S. 
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offered  a  rather  full  definition  when  he  said:  sermon  is 

an  oral  address  to  the  popular  mind,  upon  religious  truth 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  elaborately  treated  with  a 
view  to  persuasion/'*  From  such  a  statement  has  arisen  a 
classification  of  sermonic  material  under  three  heads.  It  is 
generally  true  that  sermons  are  classified  as  being  either 
textual,  topical,  or  expository. 

The  textual  sermon  is  one  in  which  the  text  becomes  the 
theme,  and  the  parts  of  the  text  are  the  divisions  of  the 
sermon  and  are  used  to  suggest  the  line  of  thought.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  textual  sermon  should  not  be  expository,  of 
course,  if  it  limits  itself  to  the  statements  of  the  Scripture 
text  Nevertheless  Broadus  has  noted  a  weakness  in  textual 
preaching  as  it  is  ordinarily  done:  *Tn  treating  the  details 
of  a  text-sermon,  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  views  presented  by  the  text.  Any  one  of  the  topics 
may  be  developed  and  applied  according  to  its  own  nature  or 
according  to  the  specific  design  of  the  sermon."*  The  textual 
sermon  can  surely  fail  if  it  tends  to  go  outside  of  the  text 
and  thus  to  become  extra-Biblical  in  its  argument  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  Instead  of  being  a  Biblical  sermon  it  turns  into  a 
religious  address  or  a  philosophical  discourse.  While  both  of 
these  have  their  proper  place,  it  is  the  Word  of  God  that 
will  bring  comfort  to  the  despairing.  Such  action  is  like  a 
man  who  is  satisfied  with  taking  the  good  when  he  might 
take  the  better  or  even  the  best.  Textual  preaching  often  fails 
because  of  the  liberty  it  allows  the  preacher  in  the  use  of 
material  outside  of  the  Bible.  As  soon  as  man  gets  beyond 
the  limits  and  confines  of  the  Scripture,  he  has  nothing  but 
his  own  reason  to  control  bis  line  of  persuasion.  But  there  is 
also  a  second  danger  in  textual  preaching.  The  text  may  con¬ 
tain  an  expression  which  suggests  something  to  the  preacher 
that  is  entirely  different  from  the  meaning  of  the  context. 

The  topical  sermon  is  one  in  which  the  subject  alone  is 
derived  from  the  text.  The  text  may  include  other  subjects 
or  ideas  than  the  one  which  has  been  chosen,  but  the  topical 

'Auttin  Phelpt,  The  Theory  of  Premehiny,  p.  21. 

*John  A.  Broadus,  On  the  Prepmration  mnd  Delivery  of  Sermons.  New  and 
Reriacd  Edition  by  Jeaac  Barton  Weatherspoon,  p.  141. 
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sermon  limits  itself  to  such  material  as  is  related  to  the 
topic  chosen.  The  development  of  the  sermon  is  controlled  by 
the  topic.  A  doctrinal  sermon  would  come  under  this  heading. 
This  method  is  essentially  Biblical  preaching  although,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  textual  method,  it  may  be  easy  for  the 
preacher  to  deviate  from  the  strict  Scriptural  emphasis. 
Breed  has  noted  this  very  possibility :  “In  the  topical  method 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  the  display  of  rhetorical  ability 
and  pulpit  oratory.  There  is  also  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
certain  themes  which  are  not  strictly  speaking  ‘Scriptural,’ 
in  that  the  very  subject  is  brought  to  notice  in  the  Bible.  But 
this  method  has  the  positive  disadvantage  that  the  preacher 
is  apt  to  become  decidedly  unscriptural,  to  forget  his  mes¬ 
sage,  and  to  discourse  upon  unsuitable  themes.’” 

The  third  general  classification  of  sermons  is  that  of  the 
expository  sermon.  The  expository  sermon  is  the  kind  in 
which  the  subject,  the  divisions,  and  the  details  are  all  derived 
from  the  portion  of  Scripture  being  expounded.  It  is  a  sermon 
which  is  limited  in  the  absolute  sense  by  the  portion  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  selected  for  the  purpose  of  exposition.  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas  wrote  of  this  type  of  preaching:  “On  almost  every 
hand  to-day  we  are  urged  to  make  our  sermons  more  exposi¬ 
tory  because  our  people  need  instruction  in  the  Word  of  God, 
but  those  who  proffer  this  advice  are  by  no  means  clear  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  expository  preaching.  Dr.  Maclaren’s 
textual  preaching  is  essentially  expository,  even  though  it 
deals  with  one  verse  only,  because  it  is  thoroughly  Biblical 
and  arises  immediately  out  of  the  text.  But  usually  by  expos¬ 
itory  preaching  we  are  intended  to  mean  the  use  of  some 
passage  of  Scripture  to  be  explained  verse  by  verse  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  our  hearers.  There  are  serious  dangers  for  most 
men  in  attempting  anything  of  this  kind  at  a  time  of  worship, 
as  distinct  from  a  Bible  Class,  because  the  treatment  is  liable 
to  lack  unity  as  well  as  to  be  protracted  to  too  great  a  length. 
If  inquiry  be  made,  it  will  be  found  that  there  have  been 
very  few  really  expository  preachers  in  the  Christian  Church ; 
expository,  that  is,  as  distinct  from  Biblical  preachers. 

'Darid  R.  Breed,  Prefmnu§  to  Preach,  p.  21. 
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Spurgeon  was  a  Biblical  preacher,  so  was  Moody,  but  neither 
of  them  could  be  called  an  expository  preacher.  Maclaren 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  preacher  who  is  at  once  Biblical 
and  expository,  and  his  expositions  will  be  found  to  be  the 
finest  models  of  all  expository  preaching.”* 

It  is  evident  from  what  Thomas  wrote  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  that  in  his  day  there  was  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  expository  preaching.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  axiomatic  to  state  that  in  many  circles  today  there  exists 
a  misunderstanding  of  expository  preaching.  Even  Spurgeon 
ridiculed  a  type  of  preaching  which  some  might  consider 
expository :  “Preaching  in  the  olden  time  consisted  very  much 
more  of  exposition  than  it  does  now.  I  suppose  that  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  primitive  Christians  were  for  the  most  part 
expositions  of  lengthy  passages  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
when  copies  of  gospels,  and  the  epistles  of  Paul,  had  become 
accessible  to  the  churches,  the  chief  work  of  the  preacher 
would  be  to  press  home  the  apostolical  teachings  by  deliver¬ 
ing  an  address,  the  back-bone  of  which  would  be  a  complete 
passage  of  Scripture:  there  would  probably  be  but  faint 
traces  of  divisions,  heads  and  points,  such  as  we  employ  in 
modem  discoursing,  but  the  teacher  would  follow  the  run  of 
the  passage  which  was  open  before  him.  .  .  .  We  cannot  expect 
to  deliver  much  of  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  by  picking 
out  verse  by  verse,  and  holding  these  up  at  random.  The 
process  resembles  that  of  showing  a  house  by  exhibiting 
separate  bricks.  It  would  be  an  astounding  absurdity  if  our 
friends  used  our  private  letters  in  this  fashion,  and  inter¬ 
preted  them  by  short  sentences  disconnected  and  taken  away 
from  the  context.  Such  expositors  would  make  us  out  to  say 
in  every  letter  all  we  ever  thought  of,  and  a  great  many 
things  besides,  far  enough  from  our  minds;  while  the  real 
intent  of  our  epistles  would  probably  escape  attention.”* 
Expository  preaching  is  not,  then,  commenting.  Wherein 
lies  the  difference  between  commenting  and  expository 
preaching?  In  the  process  of  commenting,  the  preacher  will 

*W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  The  W»rk  of  the  Miniitry,  pp.  229-30. 

*C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Commenting  nnd  Commentnries,  pp.  42-43. 
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not  have  anjrthing  to  bind  together  the  whole  message  into 
a  unity.  Commenting  is  the  selecting  of  phrases  or  sentences 
or  even  words  and  making  a  comment  about  them.  When  the 
passage  has  been  covered  by  the  commenting  method,  the 
preacher  has  presented  a  series  of  separate  comments  with¬ 
out  giving  anything  by  way  of  a  unified  message.  Further, 
in  commenting  there  lies  a  great  danger  of  being  trivial, 
commonplace,  and  obvious  in  what  is  said  about  the  passage. 
A  third  danger  appears  in  following  this  method — it  is  easy 
for  the  preacher  following  this  method  to  neglect  prepara¬ 
tion.  He  generally  tends  to  slacken  his  study.  The  true  expo°si- 
tor  is  not  a  mere  commentator. 

Expository  preaching  is  not  the  same  as  a  Bible  reading. 
By  a  Bible  reading  is  meant  the  selection  of  some  topic  which 
is  then  traced  through  the  Scripture  and  gathered  together 
in  some  order,  after  which  the  whole  is  presented  with  com¬ 
ments  and  a  few  illustrations.*  Many  would  feel  that  a  Bible 
reading,  while  having  a  place,  is  not  a  sermon  since  it  lacks 
frequently  the  element  of  persuasion.  It  may  instruct  or 
inform  but  it  fails  to  appeal  to  the  will. 

What  is  expository  preaching?  In  speaking  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  expository  preaching  Griffith  Thomas  said: 
‘‘Three  requirements  should  be  emphasized  in  every  endeavor 
to  present  to  our  people  an  exposition  of  any  message.  (1) 
It  should  only  concern  the  salient  features.  There  are  many 
details  that  must  be  resolutely  omitted,  lest  we  are  too  long, 
and  lest  we  blur  the  definite  impression.  (2)  It  should  mainly 
concern  the  spiritual  meaning.  An}rthing  historical,  or  geo¬ 
graphical,  or  Oriental,  must  be  kept  resolutely  subordinated 
to  the  supreme  issue;  it  is  a  sermon,  not  a  lecture.  (3)  It 
should  always  have  a  searching  message.  The  application  in 
an  exposition  should  be  emphasized  and  never  omitted.  If 
these  three  essentials  are  observed — only  salient,  mainly  spir¬ 
itual,  always  searching — ^there  is  no  reason  why  many  of  us 

*Thit  definition  of  a  Bible  reading  it  not  exactly  the  tame  at  that  giren 
by  Blackwood  who  thinkt  of  auch  pulpit  work  at  if  it  were  going 
through  a  book  by  paragrapht  or  by  a  clutter  of  paragrapha,  with  the 
people  and  the  preacher  haring  a  friendly  conrertation  much  at  a 
tennia  ball  crottea  the  net  back  and  forth.  Sec  Andrew  W.  Blackwood, 
Frtmchiuf  fnm  tht  Bible,  pp.  lSS-<t. 
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should  not  develop  into  capable  and  acceptable  exxxMitory 
preachers.”* 

Breed  it  was  who  defined  expository  preaching  thus: 
^Expository  sermons  are  those  in  which  the  subject,  main 
divisions  and  most  of  the  details  are  derived  from  the  text.”* 
Broadus  has  this  to  observe  too  about  expository  preaching: 
”An  expository  discourse  may  be  defined  as  one  which  is  oc¬ 
cupied  mainly,  or  at  any  rate  very  largely,  with  the  exposition 
of  Scripture.  It  by  no  means  excludes  argument  and  exhorta¬ 
tion  as  to  doctrines  or  lessons  which  this  exposition  develops. 
It  may  be  devoted  to  a  long  passage,  or  to  a  very  short  one, 
even  a  part  of  a  sentence.  It  may  be  one  of  a  series,  or  may 
stand  by  itself.”** 

White,  finally,  defines  expository  preaching  as  follows: 
^'Exposition  is  the  technique  of  developing  and  presenting  ex¬ 
tended  passages  of  Scripture  in  a  practical  manner,  designed 
to  produce  a  favorable  reaction  from  the  congregation.”" 

The  English  expound  or  exposition  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  exponere  meaning  "to  set  or  to  expose.”  When  applied 
to  Scripture  the  meaning  is  to  set  forth  the  significance  of 
the  portion  under  treatment.  The  true  expositor  treats  a  se¬ 
lected  portion  of  Scripture  and  limits  himself  to  just  the 
material  contained  in  that  portion.  He  takes  a  portion  of 
Scripture  and  discovers  an  outline  therein,  develops  it  and 
applies  it  in  his  sermon.  He  approaches  the  Scripture  portion 
from  a  literal  grammatical  standpoint,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  words,  the  circumstances,  the  environment,  and  the 
context  of  the  passage  he  is  seeking  to  expound.  The  Scrip¬ 
ture  truths  discovered  in  the  passage  will  be  expanded  and 
illustrated  in  the  light  of  other  Biblical  references. 

The  expository  preacher  will  be  a  limited  preacher.  The 
scope  of  his  preaching  will  be  limited  by  the  length  and  the 
breadth  and  the  height  and  the  depth  of  the  Word  of  God. 
His  limiations  accordingly  will  be  blessed  limitations. 

The  expository  preacher  will  deliver  heart-searching 

'W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  •>.  eit,,  p.  230. 

'Darid  R.  Freed,  e>.  rtf.,  p.  21. 

A.  Broadus,  #/.  eit.,  p.  144. 

**  Douglas  M.  White,  He  ExfenMded,  p.  (4. 
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preaching:.  Since  he  is  confined  to  the  Word  of  God,  he  will 
be  restricted  in  accomplishment  to  that  which  the  Scripture 
accomplishes.  Since  the  Word  of  God  searches  the  hearts  of 
men,  the  expository  preacher  will  do  of  necessity  the  same. 
In  a  small  measure  at  least,  anything  which  the  Word  of  God 
accomplishes  may  be  the  privilege  of  the  expository  preacher. 

The  expository  preacher  will  be  an  edifying  preacher. 
Since  the  Word  of  God  builds  and  strengthens  the  believer, 
the  expositor  will  have  the  privilege  of  playing  a  part  in  the 
ministry  of  edification. 

The  expository  preacher  will  be  a  discoverer.  Such  preach¬ 
ers  are  well  termed  inventors.  They  are  ever  inventing  new 
approaches,  new  ways  of  expression  for  the  ancient  things  of 
Scripture.  The  expositor  digs  into  the  Word  of  God,  seeking 
to  discover  truths  there  which  may  well  be  given  to  the 
people. 

The  expository  preacher  will  be  a  well-rounded  preacher. 
If  the  expositor  faithfully  preaches  great  sections  of  the 
Word  of  God  he  will  cover  the  truth  of  God  with  the  proper 
emphasis,  since  he  will  have  placed  the  same  emphasis  on 
the  truth  which  the  Word  of  God  does.  The  expositor  will  not 
ride  a  homiletical  hobby  horse. 

Expository  preaching  is  clearly  superior  to  any  other  type 
of  preaching.  It,  however,  is  not  the  only  kind  of  preaching. 
A  general  division  of  homiletics  has  already  been  recognized. 
The  preacher  will  face  situations  at  times  in  which  an  ex¬ 
pository  sermon  might  not  best  fill  the  need.  A  commence¬ 
ment  address  or  a  college  chapel  talk  might  be  Biblical  in 
nature  but  not  necessarily  an  expository  sermon.  Expository 
preaching  is  not  the  only  kind  of  preaching  nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sarily  the  kind  of  preaching  to  use  in  every  case.  Even  though 
it  is  superior  to  other  kinds  of  preaching,  there  are  other 
kinds  which  have  their  place  and  their  time. 

Why  is  expository  preaching  superior  to  all  other  kinds 
of  preaching?  It  is  superior  because  it  follows  the  Biblical 
example.  This  was  the  method  used  by  Christ  in  the  S3rna- 
gogue  at  Nazareth.  As  He  was  in  the  synagogue  on  that 
memorable  Sabbath  day.  He  arose  to  read  the  Word  of  God. 
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He  selected  a  portion  from  the  book  of  Isaiah,  chapter  61. 
After  reading  from  the  scroll  He  sat  down  to  expound  it, 
with  the  words  “Today  hath  this  scripture  been  fulfilled  in 
your  ears.”'*  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  expounding  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Word  of  God  and  in  announcing  it  was  fulfilled 
there,  our  Lord  did  not  read  all  of  the  passage.  Since  it  was 
His  purpose  to  expound  just  a  portion  He  read  only  the  part 
that  was  fulfilled  and  stopped,  therefore,  in  the  middle  of  the 
verse  abruptly.  He  omitted  from  His  reading  the  words, 
“and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God”'*  and  the  words 
that  followed.  They  were  not  fulfilled  at  the  time  He  spoke*. 
He  set  forth  by  so  much  an  example  to  all  who  would  follow 
Him  in  expository  preaching,  in  that  He  limited  His  message 
to  that  which  was  properly  included  in  the  portion  before 
Him.  Christ  was  the  Prince  of  expository  preachers.  Let  us 
follow  in  His  train. 

A  second  Biblical  example  of  an  expositor  is  found  in  the 
Apostle  Paul.  At  the  city  of  Thessalonica  Paul  “reasoned 
with  them  from  the  scriptures,  opening  and  alleging  that  it 
behooved  the  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  again  from  the 
dead;  and  that  this  Jesus,  whom,  said  he,  I  proclaim  unto 
you,  is  the  Christ.”'*  It  is  quite  evident  that,  while  Paul  might 
have  selected  many  themes  from  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  upon  which  to  speak,  he  limited  himself  to  the  subject 
of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Here,  again,  is  de¬ 
lineated  a  basic  principle  in  the  work  of  an  expositor.  His 
material  is  limited  by  the  truth  contained  in  the  passage 
under  consideration. 

Expository  preaching  is  superior  to  other  kinds  of  preach¬ 
ing  because  it  honors  the  Word  of  God  as  no  other  kind  does. 
Since  it  is  limited  to  the  truth  contained  in  the  passage,  it 
holds  up  the  Scripture  itself. 

Expository  preaching,  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
preaching,  gives  the  preacher  an  authoritative  message.  Any 
Biblical  preaching  gives  the  preacher  a  message  of  authority, 


'*Lukt  4:21,  A.8.V. 
“iM.  (1 :2,  A.8.V. 
*‘Acu  17:2-1,  A.8.V. 
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but  since  the  expositor  is  bound  to  the  Scriptures  more  than 
any  other  his  is  the  most  authoritative  message. 

The  expository  preacher,  more  than  any  other,  obeys  the 
command  of  the  apostle  to  preach  the  Word."  It  is  also  true 
that  the  expositor  will  always  have  a  reservoir  of  material 
available,  as  he  seeks  to  set  forth  the  boundless  truth  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

Dallas,  Texas 
"2  Tin.  4:2,  A.8.y. 
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THE  PATTERN  OF  GOD’S  TRUTH 

By  Fbamk  E.  Gaebelein,  Lm.D. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Gaebelein,  Headmaster  of  Stony  Brook 
School  for  Boys,  delirered  the  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  Me¬ 
morial  Lectureship,  March  24-27,  19S3.  This  article  is  ^  a 
condensation  of  the  first  lecture  of  that  series.  The  material 
is  published  by  permission  of  The  Oxford  Unirersity  Press, 

New  oYrk,  which  will  publish  The  Pattern  of  GotPe  Truth 
in  19S4. 

The  preparation  of  these  lectures  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  special  sense  of  obligation,  which  further  study  has 
done  little  to  dispel.  More  than  that,  it  has  brought  with  it 
a  burden  of  humility;  for  even  thirty  years  spent  by  one 
man  in  a  corner  of  the  vast  field  of  Christian  education,  much 
of  which  still  needs  to  be  explored,  do  not  justify  an  attitude 
savoring  in  any  way  of  the  oracular.  At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  lectures  express  personal  conviction  based  first  of 
all  upon  truth  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God.  Moreover,  there 
are  some  things  of  which  one  becomes  sure,  either  because 
he  has  tested  them  by  experience  and  knows  them  to  be 
true,  or  because,  finally,  he  has  sometimes  seen  them  put  into 
practice  at  the  cost  of  principle  and  to  the  detriment  of 
both  student  and  school. 

THE  RELEVANCE  OF  THE  SUBJECT 
*‘The  Pattern  of  God*s  Truth:  Problems  of  Integration 
in  Christian  Education.’*  Perhaps  some  are  wondering  what 
a  subject  like  this  has  to  do  with  an  audience  of  seminary 
students  and  faculty,  or,  for  that  matter,  with  the  general 
Christian  reader?  ’’Must  every  minister  or  missionary,  theo¬ 
logical  student  or  professor,**  the  question  is  asked,  ’'really 
be  concerned  with  Christian  education?  Must  all  Christians 
have  an  interest  in  it?**  The  Bible  answers  “Yes.**  For  it 
takes  only  a  glance  in  a  concordance  at  the  hundreds  of 
listings  of  such  words  as  “child**  and  “children**  to  demon- 
onstrate  the  fact  that  the  Bible  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
youth.  Some  day  a  thoughtful  student  of  Christian  education 
will  make  a  thorough  study  of  every  reference  in  the  Bible 
to  children  and  will  go  on  to  develop  inductively  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  child  training  set  forth  in  the  Word  of  God.  The 
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result  of  such  an  investigation  may  turn  out  to  be  a  major 
contribution  to  Christian  thought. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  need  look  no  farther  than 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Ephesians  to  be  assured  of  the  perti¬ 
nence  of  our  subject.  St.  Paul,  who  has  been  enumerating 
the  gifts  of  Christ,  mentions  in  the  eleventh  verse,  “pastors 
and  teachers.”  It  is  evident  from  the  Greek  text,  says  Dean 
Alford,  that  in  this  case  the  two  offices  were  held  by  the 
same  persons.'  In  short,  while  apostles,  prophets,  and  evan¬ 
gelists  are  listed  separately,  “pastors  and  teachers”  belong 
together  grammatically  and  also  logically. 

There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  this.  Whatever  else 
a  pastor  does,  he  deals  in  some  way  with  youth.  There  are 
children  in  all  congregations,  if  not  in  every  home.  Churches 
have  Sunday  schools.  Young  people  from  churches  go  to 
school,  and  their  attitudes  and  response  to  their  ministers 
reflect  something  of  the  teaching  they  are  receiving.  In 
missionary  work  teaching  goes  hand  in  hand  with  evangeliz¬ 
ing.  And  beyond  all  this  is  the  fact  that  both  home  and 
community  are  constantly  exercising  an  informal  though 
often  decisive  influence  upon  youth.  Among  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  of  all  teachers  are  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  friends.  In  short,  teaching,  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  always  going  on  and  is  as  inescapable  as  life 
itself.  If  follows,  therefore,  that  a  ministry  not  interested  in 
education  is  only  half  a  ministry,  and  that  we  who  are  called 
to  be  ambassadors  for  Christ  cannot  but  be  deeply  concerned 
with  something  so  vitally  linked  to  our  cause  as  Christian 
education. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  INTEGRATION 

From  this  brief  view  of  the  relevance  of  our  subject,  we 
turn  to  its  analysis.  At  first  glance,  two  separate  things 
seem  to  be  before  us:  “God's  truth”  and  the  matter  of  “in¬ 
tegration.”  In  reality,  however,  the  two  are  closely  linked. 
God’s  truth  is  of  universal  scope.  This  being  the  case,  every 
aspect  of  education  must  be  brought  into  relation  to  it 
So  the  problem  of  integration  arises — ^the  word,  we  are  re- 

'  Henry  Alford,  Tht  Greek  Testament,  III,  117. 
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minded,  means  *‘the  bringing  together  of  parts  into  the 
whole.”  Our  aim  will  be  to  point  the  way  to  a  solution  of 
this  problem  by  showing  how  in  some  vital  particulars 
Christian  education  can  achieve  integration  into  the  all- 
embracing  truth  of  God. 

It  was  Josiah  Royce  who  said  that  every  idea  has  both 
internal  meaning  and  external  meaning.*  The  principle  may 
be  applied  to  Christian  education.  Using  ^external”  not  in 
its  connotation  of  “superficial”  but  rather  in  its  denotation  of 
something  outside  and  beyond  us,  we  see  that  the  external 
meaning  of  Christian  education  has  to  do  with  God’s  truth. 
“Religious  Truth,”  said  John  Henry  Newman,  “is  not  only 
a  portion  but  a  condition  of  general  knowledge.”*  As  for  the 
internal  meaning  of  Christian  education,  this  relates  to  its 
inner  workings,  to  all  of  its  courses  and  every  one  of  its 
policies,  and  to  their  integration  with  the  external  meaning. 

The  latter  statement  leads  to  an  important  qualification. 
On  the  one  hand,  God’s  truth  is  external  to  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  in  that  it  is  not  dependent  for  its  validity  upon  what 
education  is  or  does.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  as  inte¬ 
gration  proceeds,  a  merging  of  the  internal  into  the  external. 
And  so  the  external,  though  always  greater  than  the  inter¬ 
nal,  joins  in  living  union  with  the  internal,  though  remain¬ 
ing  transcendently  beyond  it.  This  is  the  heart  of  integration 
and  the  crux  of  the  problem. 

For  problem  it  is;  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  that. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  the  slightest  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
matter  of  integration,  or  uniting  the  parts  into  a  living 
whole,  is  the  problem  of  problems,  not  only  in  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  but  also  in  all  other  education  as  well.  Behind  every 
perplexity,  difficulty,  and  dilemma  with  which  our  schools 
and  colleges  are  faced  is  this  central  one.  How  to  achieve 
this  unity?  How  to  put  together  the  diverse  fragments  than 
make  up  the  raw  material  of  education?  These  are  questions 
that  are  being  asked  by  secular  educators  with  the  insis¬ 
tence  of  those  who  have  let  go  their  moorings  and  are  drift- 

*Cited  bj  Cailliet,  The  Christian  Approach  to  Culture,  p.  32. 

'John  Henry  Newman,  The  Idea  of  a  University,  p.  70. 
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ing  upon  uncharted  seas.  *There  is  nothinsr*’*  says  Professor 
Kandel  of  Columbia,  **that  so  clearly  illustrates  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  instability  of  American  education  as  the  peren¬ 
nial  addiction  to  deftninsr  its  aims,  objectives,  and  goals.'** 
Or,  as  the  authors  of  the  Harvard  Report  on  General  Educa^ 
turn  in  a  Free  Society  declared,  "the  search  continues  and 
must  continue  for  some  over-all  logic,  some  strong,  not 
easily  broken  frame  within  which  both  college  and  school  may 
fulfill  their  at  once  diversifying  and  uniting  task."* 

And  so  it  must.  An  education  that  has  deliberately  de¬ 
parted  from  God  and  His  Word  will  continue  to  search, 
"ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  knowledge  of  the 
truth,”  to  use  Paul’s  words  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  3:7).  This 
is  why  secular  education  today,  including  much  of  our  public 
school  system,  is  still  centrifugal,  despite  the  efforts  being 
vainly  made  to  base  it  on  values  derived  solely  from  a  socio¬ 
logical  and  naturalistic  setting.  Having  turned  its  back  upon 
God  and  His  Word  and  having  thus  given  up  its  external 
meaning,  it  is  powerless  to  put  together  its  internal  meaning. 

True  Christian  education  is  different.  With  all  its  in¬ 
adequacies,  failures,  and  difficulties,  it  haa  something  to 
which  to  tie.  For  it  too,  integration  is  a  problem,  but  a 
problem  of  quite  another  kind  than  for  secular  education. 
True  Christian  education  does  not  need  to  keep  looking  for 
the  integrating  factor;  it  already  has  it.  We  who  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  the  inspired  Word  of  God  and  who  take  seriously 
such  truths  as  the  lost  condition  of  man,  the  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment,  the  objective  reality  of  the  resurrection,  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  kingdom  through  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God  and  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  fellowship 
of  believers  in  the  church,  know  the  answer  to  the  secularist’s 
vain  search.  The  problem  with  which  these  lectures  have  to 
do,  therefore,  is  not  that  of  discovery  but  of  application. 

At  this  point  we  who  are  committed  to  the  Christian  view 
of  education  need  to  examine  our  hearts,  lest  there  be  any¬ 
thing  of  pride  within  us.  If  for  us  the  unifying  factor  is 

*G9alt  for  American  Education,  p.  SOS. 

'General  Education  in  a  Free  Society,  p.  40. 
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the  historic  faith  revealed  in  Scripture,  we  can  only  be  very 
humble  about  it.  Only  by  the  grace  of  God  are  we  what  we 
are.  There  is  nothing  new,  and  certainly  nothing  original, 
in  our  position.  For  the  faith  which  we  hold  has  in  the  past 
served  as  the  frame  of  reference  for  American  education. 
It  takes  but  a  glance  at  the  history  of  our  oldest  colleges 
and  schools  to  show  that  they  were  founded,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  upon  the  Biblical  position  and  that  this  position  was 
for  them  a  most  practical  and  vivifying  principle.  Let  us 
remember  this,  lest  in  some  lapse  into  boasting  we  say  of 
ourselves :  *'We  are  the  people.  We  alone  have  a  comer  upon 
truth.  We  only  of  all  men  have  discovered  the  unifying  fac¬ 
tor  of  education.*’  No,  we  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  most  we  can  claim  is  that  we  have  recovered  it,  and  that 
by  the  grace  of  God. 

But  why  claim  anything  for  ourselves?  It  is  enough  that 
Christian  education  today  has  the  one  principle  that  can 
give  education  a  frame  of  reference  spacious  enough  to 
comprehend  all  knowledge  and  dynamic  enough  to  develop 
moral  and  spiritual  maturity  in  a  materialistic  and  violent 
age. 

A  VENTURE  IN  SELF-CRITICISM 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  we  have  all  the  answers?  On 
the  contrary,  it  means  nothing  of  the  kind.  Granted  that 
we  have  returned  to  the  only  true  unifying  principle,  there 
remains  for  us  the  whole  broad  realm  of  application.  So  our 
problems  multiply.  And  problems  mean  knots  to  be  untied, 
needs  to  be  met,  errors  to  be  corrected.  They  point  to  un¬ 
realized  ideals,  and  at  the  same  time  look  toward  solutions. 

But  though  we  shall  be  occupied  with  some  of  the  hard 
places  in  Christian  education,  the  achievements  of  those 
schools  and  colleges  committed  to  the  gospel  and  to  the  Word 
of  God  must  not  be  forgotten.  These  achievements  are  al¬ 
ready  large  and  make  up  an  impressive  chapter  in  the  history 
of  American  education.  Among  them  are  such  facts  as  the 
remarkable  growth  of  Christian  schools  and  colleges  in 
America  in  the  last  thirty  years,  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
day-school  movement,  the  coming  of  age  educationally  of 
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the  Bible  institute  and  Bible  college,  the  foundation  and 
growth  of  new  theological  seminaries,  the  revitalization  in 
many  places  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  development  of 
additional  agencies  of  Christian  education  like  the  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  school.  Child  Evangelism,  and  the  Inter- 
Varsity  Christian  Fellowship. 

We  are  not  concerned,  however,  with  expounding  that 
chapter.  On  the  contrary,  the  choice  of  the  subject  before 
us  has  grown  out  of  the  conviction  that,  great  as  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  evangelical  Christian  education  have  been,  there 
is  much  ground  to  be  occupied  and  some  serious  error,  both 
in  practice  and  theory,  to  be  corrected.  In  other  words,  we 
are  embarking  on  a  venture  in  constructive  thinking,  coupled 
with  self-criticism. 

That  self-criticism  is  necessary,  is  evident.  The  time  has 
come,  after  decades  of  growth  upon  the  part  of  Christian 
education — growth  which  continues  unabated — ^for  us  to 
have  the  maturity  to  look  within;  to  measure  ourselves  by 
the  criteria  of  truth  set  forth  in  the  Word  of  God  and  ap¬ 
prehended  through  other  sources  as  well — and,  having  thus 
seen  some  of  our  problems,  to  work  bravely  and  honestly 
toward  their  solution.  Like  Paul  the  Apostle,  Christian  edu¬ 
cation,  while  it  gives  thanks  for  realized  achievement,  must 
say  of  itself :  *'Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either 
were  already  perfect  ...  I  count  not  myself  to  have  ap¬ 
prehended  ...  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus’*  (Phil.  3:12-14). 

Let  us  face  the  fact.  When  it  comes  to  the  application 
of  the  noble  principles  upon  which  it  is  built,  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  in  America — and  this  includes  our  evangelical  schools 
and  colleges — ^has  much  to  learn.  We  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  God-centered,  Christ-oriented,  Bible-based  edu¬ 
cation.  But  in  actual  practice  we  are  not  doing  nearly  enough 
of  it.  The  old  Negro  spiritual,  “Everybody  talkin’  ’bout 
heav’n  ain’t  goin’  there,’’  might  be  paraphrased  somewhat 
as  follows:  “Everybody  talkin’  ’bout  Christian  education 
ain’t  doin’  it.’’  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  we  are  not 
to  any  extent  practicing  Christian  education.  That  is  much 
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too  extreme  a  judgment.  Nevertheless,  in  respect  to  a 
thorough-going  integration  of  Christ  and  the  Bible  with  the 
whole  institution,  with  all  departments  of  study,  with  all 
kinds  of  student  activities,  with  all  phases  of  administration, 
there  remains  much  land  to  be  taken. 

The  trouble  is  that  a  good  many  Christian  schools  and 
colleges  are  unconsciously  deceiving  themselves.  Because  they 
have  daily  chapel  services,  Bible  departments,  and  flourish¬ 
ing  student  activities  of  a  Christian  nature,  they  conclude 
that  they  are  Christ-centered,  Bible-based  institutions,  when 
in  reality  they  have  not  yet  grown  up  to  that  status.  There 
is  no  originality  in  this  judgment.  Others  have  been  clear¬ 
sighted  in  recognizing  the  fact. 

For  example.  Professor  Gordon  Clark  of  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity  speaks  of  the  Christian  college,  where  such  good 
things  as  “giving  out  tracts  .  .  .  holding  fervent  prayer 
meetings,  going  out  on  gospel  teams,  opening  classes  with 
prayer”  is  the  accepted  practice;  “yet  the  teaching  in  most 
subjects  is  not  much  different  from  that  in  a  respectable 
secular  school  .  .  .  the  program  is  merely  a  pagan  education 
with  a  chocolate  covering  of  Christianity.  And  the  pill,  not 
the  coating  works  .  .  .  the  students  are  deceived  into  think¬ 
ing  that  they  have  received  a  Christian  education  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  their  training  has  been  neither  Christian 
nor  an  education  .  .  .  Christianity,  far  from  being  a  Bible- 
department  religion,  has  a  right  to  control  the  instruction 
in  all  departments.  The  general  principles  of  Scripture  apply 
to  all  subjects,  and  in  some  subjects  the  Scriptures  supply 
rather  detailed  principles,  so  that  every  course  of  instruction 
is  altered  by  a  conscious  adoption  of  Christian  principles.”* 

These  are  plain  words  and  perhaps  some  concession 
should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  their  writer  may  have  over¬ 
drawn  the  picture.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  situation  described 
exists  to  some  degree  cannot  be  ignored. 

Dr.  Edwin  H.  Rian  puts  it  somewhat  more  temperately 
but  at  the  same  time  incisively.  “A  Christian  theory  of  edu¬ 
cation,”  he  writes,  “is  an  exposition  of  the  idea  that  Chris- 


*Gordon  H.  Clark,  A  CkrUtiam  PhU0$9pky  •/  Educ€ti»m,  pp.  20S-10. 
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tUnity  is  a  world  and  life  view  and  not  simply  a  series  of 
unrelated  doctrines.  Christianity  includes  all  of  life.  Every 
realm  of  knowledge,  every  aspect  of  life  and  every  fact  of 
the  universe  find  their  place  and  their  answer  within  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  is  a  system  of  truth  enveloping  the  entire  world  in 
its  grasp.  .  .  .  The  present  tendency  in  education  to  add 
religion  to  the  courses  of  study  is  comparable  to  attaching 
a  garage  to  a  home.  What  the  building  of  knowledge  needs 
is  not  a  new  garage  but  a  new  foundation. . . 

It  is  well  for  us  to  realize  that  there  are  still  others  who 
share  this  view.  While  both  Professor  Clark  and  Dr.  Rian 
are  evangelicals,  there  are  groups  not  aligned  with  us  doc- 
trinally  who  recognize  the  challenge  of  Christian  theism  as 
the  all-embracing  frame  of  reference.  Important  work,  for 
instance,  has  been  done  in  this  field  through  the  Hazen  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  publications  of  which,  while  written  from  a 
liberal  point  of  view  theologically,  show  a  deep  concern  for 
the  integration  of  religion  with  the  various  departments  of 
learning.  To  be  sure,  the  integration  is  in  this  case  rather 
with  liberalism  than  with  the  distinctive  positions  of  super¬ 
natural  Christianity.  The  fact  remains  that  a  serious  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  is  being  made  and  a  reasoned  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  definite  point  of  view  is  being  published,  some¬ 
thing  still  to  be  done  on  any  comparable  scale  by  evangeli¬ 
cals.  The  acknowledgement  of  these  things  is,  then,  a  needed 
corrective  to  the  provincialism  into  which  we,  in  our  zeal 
for  our  view,  sometimes  lapse.  Nor  does  this  acknowledge¬ 
ment  dull  the  edge  of  our  faith  or  compromise  in  any  way 
our  conviction  that  in  the  great  evangelical  doctrines  of 
Scripture  we  have  the  true  integrating  factor  of  Christian 
education.  It  is  simply  an  incentive  for  us  to  set  to  work 
and  apply  to  every  aspect  of  our  schools  the  comprehensive 
pattern  of  God's  truth. 

GOD’S  ntUTH  AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS 

Tlie  time  has  now  come  to  step  aside  from  the  near  view 
of  the  problem  and  see  the  direction  in  which  we  are  going. 
Refiection  upon  the  nature  of  our  unifying  principle  will 

'Edwin  H.  Rain,  Ckrutimmitf  mmd  AmtrUmm  BdmemtUm,  p.  2S6. 
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liflrht  up  our  road.  To  say  that  we  hold  Christ  and  the  Bible 
as  central  to  education  demands  that  we  do  some  hard 
thinking  about  God’s  truths  which  is  the  over-all  context  of 
our  problem. 

For  one  thing,  it  leads  us  into  a  consideration  of  truth 
and  its  nature.  None  of  us  will  deny  to  Christ  a  personal 
identification  with  Truth.  Pilate’s  question,  ”What  is  truth?” 
(John  18:38)  had  already  been  answered  in  the  upper  room 
when  our  Lord  said,  ”1  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life” 
(John  14:6).  But  CJhrist’s  identification  with  truth  does  not 
depend  only  upon  that  affirmation ;  it  rests  rather  upon  every 
word  He  spoke  and  every  act  He  did.  The  reason  why  those 
three  brief  years  He  spent  in  teaching  men,  ministering  to 
their  needs,  and  finally  d}ring  for  them  outweigh  in  influence 
all  the  writings  of  all  the  philosophers,  is  because  in  Him 
men  saw  once  and  for  all  the  Truth.  And  if  CThrist  Himself 
is  truth  incarnate,  let  us  not  forget  that  He  also  identified 
truth  with  the  Scriptures,  when  He  prayed  His  Father  in 
behalf  of  His  own,  ’’Sanctify  them  through  the  truth:  thy 
word  is  truth”  (John  17:17).  This  was  no  theoretical  state¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  our  Lord’s  habitual  use  of  Scripture 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  for  Him  the  written  Word 
was  truth  indeed. 

To  Christian  orthodoxy  these  facts  are  elementary.  But 
their  broad  implications  are  not  so  obvious.  Truth,  though 
it  comprehends  finite  things,  is  greater  than  all  it  com¬ 
prehends  ;  its  only  limitation  is  the  acceptance  of  its  opposite, 
which  is  error.  And  though  it  includes  the  finite,  it  has  also 
its  infinite  dimensions,  because  it  inheres  in  the  very  nature 
of  God  Himself.  For  Christian  education,  therefore,  to  adopt 
as  its  unifying  principle  Christ  and  the  Bible  means  nothing- 
short  of  the  recognition  that  aJU  truth  ie  God*e  truth.  It  is. 
no  accident  that  St  Paul,  setting  before  the  Philippian  church 
the  subject  matter  of  Christian  thinking,  writes:  ’’Finally 
brethem,  whatsoever  things  are  true  .  .  .  think  on  these 
things”  (Phil.  4:8).  He  knew  that  Christian  truth  embraces 
all  truth,  and  that  nothing  true  is  outside  the  scope  of 
Christianity. 
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Now  the  next  step  is  where  many  have  faltered.  In  all 
candor  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  education  called 
Christian  has  failed  to  see  that  this  comprehensive  fact  of 
all  truth  beinsr  God’s  truth  breaks  down,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  division  of  knowledsre  between  secular  and  religrious; 
and  brings,  on  the  other  hand,  every  area  of  life  and  thought 
’’into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ”  (2  Cor.  10:6),  to 
use  the  great  Pauline  phrase.  To  put  it  bluntly,  we  have  been 
too  prone  to  set  up  a  false  dichotomy  in  our  thinking  and 
thus  in  our  education.  We  have  rightly  enthroned  the  Word 
of  God  as  the  ultimate  criterion  of  truth;  we  have  rightly 
given  pre-eminence  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  express 
image  of  the  God  of  all  truth.  But  at  the  same  time  we  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  failing  to  see  as  clearly  as  we  should 
that  there  are  areas  of  truth  not  fully  explicated  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  that  these  too  are  part  of  God’s  truth.  Thus  we 
have  made  the  misleading  distinction  between  sacred  and 
secular,  forgetting  that,  as  Cervantes  said  in  one  of  those 
flashes  of  wisdom  that  punctuate  the  strange  doings  of  Don 
Quixote,  ’’Where  the  truth  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  truth,  there 
God  is.”* 

Here  we  must  think  with  particular  care,  lest  we  be 
charged  with  elevating  truth  in  relation  to  mundane  things 
to  an  equality  with  revealed  truth.  In  point  of  fact,  such  a 
conclusion  does  not  follow  from  the  premise  that  all  truth 
is  God’s  truth.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  recognize,  as  did 
Pascal,  a  series  of  orders  in  relation  to  truth  without  deny¬ 
ing  its  indissoluble  nature.  We  do  indeed  give  the  primacy 
to  that  spiritual  truth  revealed  in  the  Bible  and  incarnate  in 
Christ.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  truth  in  the  realm 
of  mathematics,  or  music,  or  science,  is  any  whit  less  God’s 
truth  and  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  The  difference  is  a 
question  of  subject  matter.  In  the  latter  case,  the  subject 
matter  is  of  a  different  order  from  the  former;  truth  a^ut 
Christ  pertains  to  salvation,  that  about  physics  does  not.  To 
be  sincerely  mistaken  regarding  scientific  fiiith  is  one  thing; 

'Mignel  de  Cenrantet  Saaredra,  Tkg  Jdvtmtmres  •/  D§u  QniinU,  traaa- 
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to  be  mistaken,  even  sincerely  regarding  the  Person  and 
work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  another  thing.  But  all  the 
time  there  is  the  unity  of  all  truth  under  God,  and  that 
unity  we  deny  in  education  at  the  peril  of  habituating  our¬ 
selves  to  the  fragmentary  kind  of  learning  found  on  some 
avowedly  Christian  campuses  today. 

The  call,  then,  is  for  a  wholly  Christian  world  view  on 
the  part  of  our  education.  We  must  recognize,  for  example, 
that  we  need  teachers  who  see  their  subjects,  whether  scien¬ 
tific,  historical,  mathematical,  literary,  or  artistic,  as  included 
within  the  pattern  of  God’s  truth.  It  is  one  thing  to  take  for 
ourselves  the  premise  that  all  truth  is  God’s  truth.  It  is 
another  thing  to  build  upon  that  premise  an  effective  edu¬ 
cational  practice  that  shows  the  student  the  unity  of  truth 
and  that  brings  alive  in  his  heart  and  mind  the  grand  concept 
of  a  Christ  who  ”is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,”  by  whom 
“all  things  were  created,”  who  “is  before  all  things,”  and  by 
whom  “all  things  consist”  (Col.  1:15-17),  or  hold  together. 

If  this  is  our  position,  if  we  actually  mean  to  stand  upon 
this  ground,  then  we  are  driven  to  some  convicting  conclu¬ 
sions.  Let  us  not  hesitate  to  state  them  simply  and  directly, 
leaving  our  conscience  to  make  whatever  application  is 
needed.  Once  more,  then,  we  set  down  the  premise :  All  truth 
is  God’s  truth.  Whereupon  we  must  conclude  that  Christian 
education  has  a  holy  obligation  to  stand  for  and  honor  the 
truth  wherever  it  is  found.  With  Justin  Martyr,  we  must 
declare:  “All  that  has  been  well  said,  belongs  to  us  Chris¬ 
tians.”*  To  be  sure,  revealed  truth,  as  stated  in  the  Word 
of  God  and  known  through  Christ,  is  of  a  higher  order  than 
natural  truth.  But  the  latter  is  also  within  the  sphere  of 
God’s  truth.  Thus  it  follows  that  for  any  of  us,  orthodox 
though  our  beliefs  may  be,  to  try  either  to  support  revealed 
truth  by  denying  any  other  aspect  of  truth,  or  by  suppres¬ 
sing  or  distorting  it,  is  an  offense  against  the  very  nature 
of  God,  as  well  as  a  lapse  into  the  immoral  doctrine  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means. 

But  this  logic  is  a  two-edged  sword  that  cuts  both  ways. 


'Quoted  bf  CailUet,  •>.  eit.,  p.  <3. 
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Wherefore  we  must  say  in  faithful  waminfir  to  those  of  a 
theolosrically  liberal  persuasion  that  for  them  to  suppress 
or  distort  any  aspect  of  the  truth  revealed  in  the  Word  of 
God  and  incarnate  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  natural  truth,  is  equally  an  offense  against  the  God 
of  all  truth  and  a  lapse  into  justifying  the  means  by  the  end. 

The  solemn  fact  is  that  truth  is  holy;  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  God  Himself,  it  is  ever  sacred.  No  man  who  tam> 
pers  with  it  is  guiltless.  The  Bible  closes  with  an  unmistak¬ 
able  emphasis  upon  truth.  When  John  on  Patmos  sees  heaven 
open,  he  identifies  the  returning  King  by  the  name,  *Taithful 
and  True**  (Rev.  19:11).  And  when  he  describes  the  New 
Jerusalem,  he  reminds  us  that  there  will  be  no  place  in  it 
for  any  violation  of  the  truth,  because  **there  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  it  an3rthing  .  .  .  that  maketh  a  lie**  (Rev. 
22:16).  Let  us  remember  that  God  makes  no  mistakes  in 
emphasis;  as  we  go  on  to  struggle  with  some  hard  problems, 
let  us  do  so  with  a  jealous  regard  for  the  truth,  realizing  in 
deep  humility  that  we  may  indeed  fail  to  apprehend  it  in  all 
its  sacred  perfection,  but  trusting  also  that  the  God  of  all 
truth  will  show  us  the  way  to  His  greater  glory  in  our 
Christian  education. 

Stony  Brook,  New  York 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD.  By 
John  Bright.  The  Abingdon- 
Cokeabury  Preaa,  New  York, 
1963.  288  pp.  18.76. 

Among  the  many  hooka  which 
have  been  written  in  recent  years 
on  the  theme  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  thia  volume  will  undoubtedly 
take  a  large  and  significant  place. 
It  was  adjudged  by  the  publish¬ 
ers  as  worthy  of  their  $7Ji00 
award.  Most  readers  will  agree 
that  the  contents  justify  in  large 
measure  this  recognition. 

The  author  is  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament  at  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  at  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Thorough  scholarship  and 
unusually  high  literary  quality 
characterise  its  pages.  The  au¬ 
thor  writes  with  the  passion  of 
a  prophet  and  makes  his  treat¬ 
ment  live  with  abundant  use  of 
historical  background. 

The  theological  position  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  volume  is  that 
which  characterises  conservative 
Reformed  theology  and  in  relation 
to  millennial  doctrine  the  amil- 
lennial  position  is  assumed.  Of 
the  nine  chapters,  six  deal  with 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the 
author  manifests  a  high  standard 
of  scholarship  and  an  ability  to 
translate  complex  and  difHcolt  in¬ 
formation  in  understandable  term¬ 
inology.  Woven  into  the  theologi¬ 


cal  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  considerable  historical 
material  which  enriches  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  three  chapters  concluding 
the  work  dealing  with  the  king¬ 
dom  in  the  New  Testament  fall 
considerably  short  of  the  high 
standard  set  in  the  earlier  chap¬ 
ters.  The  author  is  forced,  in  or¬ 
der  to  achieve  reasonable  Inrevity, 
to  make  sweeping  assumptions 
which  he  does  not  attempt  to 
prove.  For  instance,  a  crucial 
question  such  as  whether  the 
church  is  actually  Israel  in  fnl- 
fillmet..  of  Israel’s  hope  is  settled 
in  one  brief  paragraph  on  pages 
226-27.  The  author  apparently 
realizes  this  weakness  as  he  re¬ 
peatedly  uses  the  phrase  **it  the 
church  is  the  true  Israel.”  He  pre¬ 
sents  the  Calvinistic  point  of  view 
that  the  church  inherits  and  ful¬ 
fills  Israel's  promises  in  a  spirit¬ 
ual  way  and  that  there  will  be  no 
literal  fulfillment. 

While  the  author  believes  that 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
Christian  hope  that  the  kingdom 
will  come  in  its  eschatological  as 
well  as  in  its  present  sense,  the 
work  closes  with  a  note  of  un¬ 
certainty.  The  last  paragraph  be¬ 
gins,  “The  path  of  the  future  is 
indeed  dark,  and  the  end  of  H 
may  not  be  seen.” 
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While  the  reviewer  doea  not 
share  the  amiUennial  point  of 
view  of  the  author  represented 
in  this  book,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  this  volume  is  one  of  the 
best  statements  of  the  theme  “the 
kingdom  of  God”  yet  appearing 
from  this  theological  point  of 
view.  Premillenarians,  while  not 
agreeing  with  many  conclusions, 
will  nevertheless  profit  by  a  care¬ 
ful  reading  particularly  of  the 
first  six  chapters. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  SECOND  COMING  OF 

CHRIST.  By  Louis  Berkhof. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 

Company,  Grand  Rapids.  1963. 

102  pp.  |1.60. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is 
President  Emeritus  of  Calvin 
Theological  Seminary  and  is  com¬ 
monly  recognized  as  a  leading 
theologian  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  this  volume  he  sets  forth 
in  five  consecutive  chapters  the 
time,  manner,  purpose,  glory,  and 
comfort  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  ' 

The  theological  position  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  work  is  the  char¬ 
acteristic  conservative  amillennial 
point  of  view.  He  believes  that 
Christ  is  coming  personally  and 
gloriously  to  the  earth  and  that 
immediately  following  there  will 
be  a  final  judgment  of  all  men 
and  the  eternal  state  will  follow. 

Considerable  space  is  taken  in 
this  short  volume  to  answer  the 
premillenarians  and  dispensation- 
alists.  He  finds  the  coming  of 
Christ  for  His  church  and  His 
coming  to  judge  the  world  as  one 
and  the  same  event.  Further,  he 


finds  no  evidence  of  a  millennium 
after  the  second  coming.  A  signifi¬ 
cant  passage  on  page  61  sum¬ 
marizes  his  attitude:  “I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  passage  in  the 
Bible  which  teaches  that  Christ 
will  come  again  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  temporal  Jewish  kingdom. 
If  there  is  one,  I  should  like  to 
know  where  it  can  be  found.  The 
Old  Testament  contains  no  ex¬ 
plicit  statement  respecting  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.”  The  re¬ 
viewer  suggests  that  Professor 
Berichof  study  Psalm  2,  Psalm  72, 
Isaiah  2:1-4,  Isaiah  11:1-10,  Isaiah 
69:20—60:22,  Isaiah  63:1-6.  The 
reason  amillenarians  find  no  mil¬ 
lennium  in  the  Bible  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  coming  is  that  they  consis¬ 
tently  spiritualize  the  many  Old 
Testament  kingdom  passages  and 
make  them  conform  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  present  age  instead. 
The  Old  Testament  foreview  re¬ 
garded  the  first  and  second  com¬ 
ings  of  Christ  as  one  event.  The 
kingdom  in  view,  therefore,  al¬ 
ways  is  that  following  the  second 
coming  rather  than  in  an  inter¬ 
advent  age. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  time 
of  the  second  advent  the  author 
rightly  refutes  all  attempts  to 
date  the  second  coming.  Of  in¬ 
terest  is  his  position  that  the 
second  coming  cannot  be  regarded 
as  imminent  today  inasmuch  as 
there  are  a  number  of  events 
which  must  occur  first;  namely, 
the  events  of  the  tribulation  time. 
From  BerkhoPs  point  of  view 
neither  the  amillenarian  nor  the 
posttribulationist  can  have  a  real 
doctrine  of  imminency  in  regard 
to  the  Lord's  coming.  Berichof, 
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therefore,  denies  what  has  been 
recently  affirmed  by  Lindsell  and 
Woodbridgre  in  their  book,  A  Hand* 
book  of  Christian  Tknth,  when  they 
affirm  that  the  amillenarian  ‘*be- 
lieves  in  the  imminent  coming'  of 
our  Lord”  (p.  167). 

While  premillenarians  will  not 
agrree  with  the  theological  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  it  is  valuable  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  conservative  amil- 
lennial  point  of  view  on  this  doc¬ 
trine. 

J.  P.  Walvoord 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  CHRISTIAN 
TRUTH.  By  Harold  Lindsell  and 
Charles  J.  Woodbridg^e.  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Company,  West- 
wood,  New  Jersey.  1963.  361 
pp.  $3.60. 

The  authors,  who  are  both  pro¬ 
fessors  at  Fuller  Theological 
Seminary,  are  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  '^lace  in  the  hands  of 
the  Christian  reading  public  a 
single  comprehensive  volume  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  its  theological 
and  practical  expressions.”  To  a 
large  extent  the  authors  have 
achieved  their  purpose  and  have 
produced  a  highly  commendable 
volume  designed  to  be  of  help  to 
both  laymen  and  Christian  work¬ 
ers.  The  work  is  definitely  con¬ 
servative  in  theology  and  there 
are  no  traces  of  modem  liberal¬ 
ism  to  be  found  anywhere  within 
its  pages.  Though  endeavoring  to 
be  simple  in  forms  of  expression 
so  that  anyone  can  understand 
the  book,  it  is  evident  that  be¬ 
hind  this  simplicity  there  is  care¬ 
ful  scholarship. 


While  avoiding  unnecessaiy 
theologfical  controversy,  the  au¬ 
thors  reveal  themselves  to  be 
definitely  Calvinistic  and  premil- 
lennial  in  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  on  great  doctrines  such  as 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  existence  and  character  of 
angels  and  SaUn,  the  deity  of 
Christ  and  the  atonement,  the 
doctrine  of  judgment  and  second 
coming,  and  the  reality  of  eternal 
punishment  as  well  as  eternal 
heaven.  This  volume  clearly  pre¬ 
sents  orthodox  theologry. 

In  the  contemporary  controversy 
between  dispensationalista  and 
nondispensationalists,  this  volume 
is  on  the  side  of  the  nondispen¬ 
sationalists.  No  clear  distinctions 
are  observed  between  the  pro- 
grram  of  God  for  Israel  and  for 
the  church,  and  the  believer  to¬ 
day  is  seen  under  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  given  on  Sinai.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  church,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  reference  to 
believers  in  this  dispensation  only, 
as  if  Israel  is  a  separate  entity. 

In  the  controversy  between  pre- 
tribulationists  and  posttribulation- 
ists  the  authors,  while  not  ex¬ 
pressly  taking  sides,  present  the 
poettribulational  view  of  the 
Lord’s  return.  They  also  take  the 
position  that  Christ  was  crucified 
after  instead  of  before  the  seven¬ 
tieth  week  of  Daniel  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  the  fulfillment  of  the  seven¬ 
tieth  week  historical  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  first  advent  and 
prior  to  the  crucifixion.  Premil¬ 
lenarians  will  also  notice  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  any  real  discussion  of  the 
millennium  itself.  Their  concept 
of  judgment  seems  to  view  all 
Scriptural  judgements  as  gerouped 
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in  one  much  m  the  nmillenarUns 
do. 

The  work  m  a  whole,  howerer, 
is  well  done  and  is  recommended 
for  popular  use. 

J.  P.  WalToord 

KARL  BARTH’S  CHURCH  DOG¬ 
MATICS.  By  Otto  Weber. 
Translated  by  Arthiu*  C.  Coch¬ 
rane.  The  Westminister  Press, 
Philadelphia.  1963.  263  pp.  $6.00. 

Students  of  Karl  Barth  have 
been  hindered  by  the  formidaUe 
barrier  that  the  eight  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  Church  Dogmatics  are 
written  in  German,  making  6000 
pages  of  the  most  essential  ma¬ 
terial  presenting  Karl  Barth’s 
views  inaccessible  to  most  English 
readers.  In  this  volume  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Otto  Weber’s  digest  of 
these  eight  volumes  is  translated 
into  English  from  the  original 
German  by  a  thoroughly  qualified 
translator.  The  result  is  a  new 
day  in  the  study  of  Barthian 
theology  for  English  readers. 

The  eight  volumes  of  Church 
Dogmatics,  which  have  appeared 
in  German,  constitute  about  half 
of  the  total  projected  theology 
planned  by  Karl  Barth.  Weber’s 
digest  roughly  covers  the  areas 
of  Theology  Proper,  BiUiology, 
Angelology  and  Anthropology.  The 
eighteen  chapters  of  the  digest 
speak  for  themselves  and  provide 
an  outline  of  Barth’s  larger  work. 
The  chapters  are  as  follows:  “The 
Word  of  God  and  Dogmatics”; 
“The  Triune  God”;  “The  Incar¬ 
nation  of  the  Word”;  “The  Out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit”; 
“Holy  Scripture  and  the  Church”; 
“The  Knowledge  of  God”;  “God’s 


Reality”;  “God’s  Gracious  Elec¬ 
tion”;  “God’s  Commandment” ; 
“The  Work  of  Creation”;  “Man”; 
“God’s  Providence”;  “God  and  the 
Nihil”;  “The  Angels”;  “Command¬ 
ment  and  Freedom”;  “Freedom 
in  Community”;  “Freedom  to 
Live”,;  “Freedom  within  Limita¬ 
tions.” 

This  translation  of  Weber’s 
summary  of  Barth  is  without 
question  the  best  introduction  to 
Karl  Barth  available  to  English 
readers.  It  is  much  more  thorough 
than  Karl  Barth’s  Outline  of  Dog¬ 
matics.  Barth  has  not  been  ac¬ 
curately  understood  by  either 
friends  or  foes  of  his  theology. 
This  volume  should  go  a  long 
way  to  correct  misapprehensions 
of  what  Barth’s  actual  position  is. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  EXISTEN¬ 
TIALISM.  By  J.  M.  Spier. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by 
David  Hu^  Freeman.  The 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Philadelphia. 
1963.  140  pp.  $3.00. 

For  those  interested  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  introduction  to  existential¬ 
ism  particularly  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  point  of  view,  this  volume 
will  provide  much  valuable  ma¬ 
terial.  Existentialism  has  always 
been  a  most  difficult  area  of  phi¬ 
losophy  to  simplify.  While  this 
volume  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  philosophy  on  the  part  of  its 
readers,  it  does  about  all  that 
can  be  done  to  present  existen¬ 
tialism  simply  and  yet  thoroughly. 

Chapter  one  gives  the  back¬ 
ground  of  existentialism  histori¬ 
cally  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
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its  philosophic  antecsdents  and 
existentialism  as  found  in  Kierke¬ 
gaard  and  Nietzsche.  Considerable 
attention  is  given  Karl  Jaspers 
and  Martin  Heidegger.  Part  one 
closes  with  two  chapters  dealing 
with  existentialism  in  France  as 
illustrated  in  Marcel,  Lavelle  and 
Sartre  along  with  the  Dutch 
philosopher  Amoldus  Ewout  Loen. 

With  this  thorough  background 
the  author  treats  existentialism 
as  compared  to  Christianity.  For 
the  most  part  he  finds  existential¬ 
ism  wanting  in  providing  a  real 
philosophy  that  is  self-adequate. 
The  author  believes  that  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  existen¬ 
tialism  or  any  other  philosophy 
on  purdy  rational  ground.  Any 
true  philosophy  is  therefore  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  built 
upon  religious  presuppositions.  In 
so  far  as  existentialism  divorces 
itself  from  Christian  faith  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  recognize  its  presiipposi- 
tions,  it  falls  short  of  being  an 
adequate  philosophy. 

This  volume  is  worthy  of  a 
careful  reading  by  all  students 
of  philosophy  interested  in  another 
point  of  view  of  existentialism. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

SCHEEBEN'S  DOCTRINE  OF 

DIVINE  ADOPTION.  By  E.  H. 

Palmer.  J.  H.  Kok,  Kampen. 

1953.  202  pp. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  dis¬ 
sertation  prepared  in  graduate 
study  in  the  Netherlands  on  the 
doctrine  of  divine  adoption  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  Matthias  Joseph  Schee- 
ben,  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  book 
examines  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 


of  adoption  supported  by  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  sanc^ying  grace  and 
the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit.  The 
chief  value  of  the  work  lies  in  its 
ordered  presentation  of  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  in  this  area. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  RECOVERY  OF  HUMAN- 
ITY.  By  James  D.  Smart  The 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia. 
1963.  167  pp.  12.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is 
well  known  for  his  work  as  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief  of  the  New  Curricalaai 
published  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.A.,  and  now  widely 
used  in  this  group.  He  also  served 
on  an  editorial  group  producing 
the  Westminster  Study  Edition  of 
the  Holy  Bible.  As  pastor  of  Rose- 
dale  Presbyterian  Church  in  To¬ 
ronto  he  delivered  a  series  of 
sermons  which  are  here  produced 
in  book  form.  Using  the  means 
of  an  expository  sermon  he  at- 
temps  to  unfold  the  basic  beliefs 
of  Christian  faith.  The<^ogical 
and  Biblical  concepts  are  reduced 
to  simple  terms  so  that  an  ordi¬ 
nary  layman  can  understand  them. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that 
contemporary  world  need  is  re¬ 
ducible  to  individual  sin.  In  turn, 
individual  need  can  be  met  only 
by  what  the  author  calls  “the  di¬ 
vine  invasion  of  our  humanity” 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  apparently 
believes  that  personal  conversion 
to  Christianity  is  the  only  hope 
of  the  individual. 

The  author's  theological  views 
portrayed  in  this  volume  are  defi¬ 
nitely  more  conservative  than 
modem  liberalism.  While  his  termi¬ 
nology  is  not  always  clear,  he 
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seems  to  affirm  faith  in  Jesns 
Christ  as  absolute  deity,  in  the 
reality  of  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  in  the  uniqueness  of 
salvation  in  Christ.  Any  specific 
theory  of  the  atonement,  however, 
is  definitely  avoided  and  there 
is  no  chapter  on  the  crucifixion. 
His  attempt  to  explain  in  popular 
terms  the  theologdcAl  doctrine  of 
predestination  in  effect  denies  any 
predestination  and  is  the  weakest 
chapter  in  the  book. 

The  chief  significance  of  the 
volume  is  its  testimony  to  the 
need  for  expository  Biblical 
preaching,  its  exposure  of  the 
weakness  of  textual  preaching, 
and  its  attempt  to  present  basic 
theological  truths  for  the  most 
part  in  a  way  acceptable  to  con¬ 
servatives. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  TRAVAIL  OF  RELIGIOUS 

LIBERTY.  By  Roland  Bainton. 

The  Westminster  Frees,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  266  pp.  |4*00. 

The  author  of  Here  I  Stand  and 
The  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  here  brings  to  us  a  vol¬ 
ume  thoughtfully  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  religious  persecution 
and  liberty.  Bainton  draws  into 
clear  focus  from  selected  biogra¬ 
phies  the  perennial  protdem  of 
conviction  versus  tolerance.  By 
means  of  biographies  he  shows  the 
personal  character  of  the  con¬ 
tinual  interplay  of  forces  in  the 
realm  of  ideas  and  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  they  have  affected 
these  men  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  The  chronological  span  is 
from  the  late  fifteenth  century  to 
the  late  seventeeth  century. 


The  volume,  however,  is  more 
than  a  collection  of  biographies. 
Lesser  and  better  known  person¬ 
ages  are  brought  upon  the  scene 
and  woven  into  a  pattern  which 
in  each  case  illustrates  a  domi¬ 
nant  theme  in  the  struggle  for  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  during  the  period. 
Thus,  in  Part  One  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  persecu¬ 
tion  are  portrayed  in  Thomas  of 
Torquemada  and  Calvin  of  Gen¬ 
eva.  An  understanding  pen  treats 
the  sad  fate  of  persecution’s  vic¬ 
tim,  Servetus.  Part  Two  fea¬ 
tures  the  “Toleration  Controversy" 
and  treats  Sebastien  Castellio  as 
the  Remonstrator,  David  Joris  as 
the  “Heretic  as  Hypocrite"  and 
Bernardino  Ochine  as  “Heretic  in 
Exile."  Part  Three  moves  on  into 
the  realm  of  the  “Freedom  of  the 
Individual"  and  features  John 
Milton,  Rog^er  Williams  and  John 
Locke. 

The  eighteen-page  introduction 
is  indispensaUe  for  the  reader, 
and  the  concluding  reflections  of 
the  author  serve  to  summarize 
the  enigmatic  character  of  the 
problem  at  hand.  “By  way  of  com¬ 
fort  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
as  the  religious  controversies  of 
bygone  days  have  been  allayed, 
so  also  in  time  will  the  political 
and  economic  clashes  of  our  time 
be  assuaged."  Over  agrainst  this 
hopeful  optimism  suggesting  cer¬ 
tain  human  capacity,  the  author 
recognizes  and  appreciates  the 
“contemporary  revival  of  theologi¬ 
cal  interest,"  indicating  that  in 
certain  areas  of  tension  “there  is 
no  answer  other  than  through 
theology."  Persistent  controversy 
in  the  past  he  describes  as  “a 
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never-ceasing  bubbling  of  the 
caldrons.** 

The  question  may  be  posed, 
“What  is  the  particular  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  present  which  should 
change  the  course  of  the  future?** 
Certainly  the  ecclesiastical  spirit 
presently  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
free  spirit  of  Biblical  evangel¬ 
icalism  in  many  areas  bodes  no 
respite.  Certainly  the  true  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  Lord  have  been 
warned  that  in  the  world  they 
can  expect  tribulation  and  per¬ 
secution.  While  here  is  a  relevant 
volume  for  these  days  of  tension 
within  Christendom,  the  work 
lacks  what  one  would  desire  in 
the  marshalling  of  Scriptural 
truths  and  their  relation  to  prob¬ 
lems  otherwise  masterfully  pre¬ 
sented  as  well  as  to  concluding 
“Reflections.**  For  this  there  is 
much  need. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

THE  SPREADING  FLAME.  By 

F.  F.  Bruce.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 

Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 

$6.00. 

This  volume  is  a  photolitho- 
graphed  reproduction  of  three  sep¬ 
arate  volumes  by  the  same  author. 
The  combined  titles  are:  The 
Dawn  of  Christianity,  The  Grow¬ 
ing  Day,  and  Light  in  the  West, 
and  encompass  the  periods  of 
church  history  from  its  inception 
to  its  spread  throughout  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles.  The  total  number  of 
pages  (each  volume  being  num¬ 
bered  separately  as  originally  pub¬ 
lished)  comes  to  near  660. 

The  author,  who  is  also  the 
editor  of  The  Evangelical  Quar¬ 
terly,  follows  a  rather  unusual 


procedure.  He  begins  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  trilogy  with  a  chapter 
entitled  “Strangers  in  Corinth.** 
This  appears  to  have  the  merit 
at  once  to  awaken  reader  interest 
as  well  as  to  demonstrate  that  the 
story  which  he  is  about  to  narrate 
is  one  of  expansion  to  all  peoples 
in  the  dynamic  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  second  chapter  takes  the 
reader  back  to  the  real  beginning, 
**When  the  Time  Was  Ripe.** 

The  whole  work  is  character¬ 
ized  by  sound  scholarship,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  author,  and  careful 
documentation.  Bruce  makes  his¬ 
tory  interesting.  His  style  and 
arrangement  of  material  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  He  has  an  unusual  gift 
for  weaving  in  sidelights  without 
allowing  the  reader  to  lose  sight 
of  the  main  objective.  At  times 
he  enters  into  discussions  of  his¬ 
torical  problems,  but  not  labori¬ 
ously.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  the  great  missionary, 
Ninian,  however,  he  might  lose 
less  interested  students.  The  au¬ 
thor  successfully  accomplishes  the 
task  of  weaving  in  sufficient  so¬ 
cial  and  political  background,  with 
dates,  without  being  cumbersome. 
Certain  chapters,  particularly 
those  on  the  spread  of  the  gospri 
in  ancient  Britain,  go  into  more 
local  color  and  detail  than  gen¬ 
erally  would  be  interesting  to  the 
non-British  student. 

The  reproduction  of  three  vol¬ 
umes  in  one  is  awkward  since 
the  earlier  separate  editions  were 
printed  in  different  type  styles, 
and  this  consolidated  vcdume  now 
contains  three  distinct  and  sep¬ 
arate  indices. 

Here  is  an  excellent  and  read- 
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able  ▼oliime,  howerer,  for  both  in* 
terected  layman  and  student  of 
church  history. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

GREAT  VOICES  OF  THE  REF¬ 
ORMATION.  By  Harry  Emer¬ 
son  Fosdick.  Random  House, 

New  York,  646  pp.  |6.00. 

This  is  an  edited  volume  of 
documents,  with  introduction  and 
commentaries,  by  the  archliberal 
of  our  day.  Dr.  Fosdick  is  known 
by  his  numerous  volumes  as  an 
exponent  of  liberal  theology,  and 
for  his  denial  of  cardinal  doc¬ 
trines  of  an  evangelical  and  funda¬ 
mental  faith.  That  a  volume  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Reformation  should 
come  from  his  study  is  indeed  a 
matter  of  note. 

This  book  is  devoted  to  the 
writings  of  fifteen  Reformers, 
with  a  section  tm  Anabaptists. 
Each  Reformer  or  group  is  pref¬ 
aced  with  an  introduction  by  the 
editor  of  frmn  five  to  eight  pages, 
and  with  the  introductory  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  volume  and  the  epi¬ 
logue,  the  total  of  Fosdick’s 
manuscript  comes  to  less  than 
one  hundred  of  the  646  pages. 
The  remainder  is  devoted  to  care¬ 
fully  selected,  representative  ex¬ 
cerpts  and  documents  of  reform 
from  the  fourteenth  to  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  author  notes  the 
problem  involved  in  ascribing  the 
term  Refonaatioo  to  the  span 
from  Wycliffe  to  Wesley.  In  this 
contest  Luther  stands  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  There  is  merit  in 
the  broader  concept  which  sees 
that  the  whole  span  alone  can 
adequately  present  the  roots  of 
Protestantism. 


The  edited  historical  background 
is  excellently  done,  but  one  is 
struck  by  the  cool,  apparently 
disassociated  objectivity  of  the 
editorial  treatment  of  Biblical  and 
spiritual  truth,  which,  after  all, 
constitute  the  heart  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation.  As  one’s  heart  is 
warmed  in  the  reading  of  the 
documents  from  the  pens  of  the 
Reformers  themselves,  it  appears 
obvious  that  the  editor  does  not 
enthusiastically  enter  into  the 
repeated  assertions  of  and  conten¬ 
tions  for  the  fundamentals  of  the 
faith. 

Basic  principles  and  truths  of 
the  Reformers  and  movements 
are  recapitulated  in  the  epilogue, 
but  no  attempt  is  made  at  defini¬ 
tion  of  terms  such  as  the  grace  of 
God  and  Justification  by  faith. 

Hie  importance  of  this  volume 
is  to  be  found  in  the  breadth  of 
Reformation  history  and  convic¬ 
tion  and  thought  of  the  Reform¬ 
ers  themselves  made  availaUe  in 
documentary  form  in  a  single  vol¬ 
ume.  Representative  writings  have 
been  selected  so  as  to  present 
specific  problems,  personal  con¬ 
viction  and  the  inner  kernel  of 
reform  in  which  each  Reformer 
was  engaged.  The  total  picture  is 
a  panorama  of  the  development 
of  the  revolt  from  the  spiritual 
darkness  and  ecclesiasticism  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Appropriately  placed  at  the 
close  of  the  historical  introduc¬ 
tion  to  each  section  is  a  short 
bibliography  of  leading  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  person  whose  writings 
follow.  Tbe  exceptional  format 
merits  notation.  The  design  of 
topical  pagination  and  cover  are 
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of  more  than  usual  artiatie  taste. 
It  is  a  beautiful  volume. 

For  the  student  who  desires  to 
know  what  the  great  Reformers 
thought  and  wrote,  this  work  is 
capable  of  providing  a  wealth  of 
historical  insight. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

WHERE’ER  THE  SUN.  By  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Moffett.  Friendship  Press, 
New  York,  121  pp.  |2.00. 

Dr.  Moffett  has  produced  a  vol¬ 
ume  which  portrays  missionary 
activity  and  progress  as  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  a  world  Protestant  church. 
This  is  the  theme  ascribed  to  the 
book  by  the  publisher  on  the  cover 
jacket,  “Reviewing  the  world 
church  country  by  country.”  Mof¬ 
fett  remarks,  “For  the  first  time 
in  history,  Protestants  have  a 
world-wide  church  with  a  world¬ 
wide  mission.” 

The  author  personally  has  the 
widest  missionary  background  of 
a  thoroughgoing  evangelical  char¬ 
acter.  One  of  several  sons  of  mis¬ 
sionary  parents  who  are  in  Chris¬ 
tian  service,  Moffett  has  been  a 
missionary  in  China  and  now  is 
serving  in  Korea.  His  educational 
background  includes  Wheaton  Col¬ 
lege,  Princeton  Seminary  and 
Yale  University. 

The  treatment  of  missionary  de¬ 
velopment  in  various  continents 
and  countries  incorporates  a  brief 
historical  narrative  which  weaves 
a  rapid  picture  of  church  develop¬ 
ment  in  various  lands.  The  nar¬ 
rative  generally  is  within  the 
framework  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  with  emphasis  upon 
such  activities  as  the  Rural  Serv¬ 
ice  Squads  of  the  India  Student 


Christian  Movement.  The  World 
Council’s  formation  is  viewed  by 
the  author  as  a  “work  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.” 

Some  of  the  chapters  are  weak 
from  a  thoroughly  evangelical 
viewpoint.  One  wonders  what  is 
envisioned  by  the  author  in  the 
ideal  and  objective  of  “a  Chris¬ 
tian  world”  and  building  “a  Chris¬ 
tian  Continent.”  He  is  not  always 
clear  in  what  is  incorporated  in 
the  use  of  the  word  Christian. 

Occasional  notations  of  con¬ 
servative  evangelical  activities  are 
observed,  such  as  modem  radio 
gospel  ministry  of  TIFC  (Costa 
Rica)  and  HCJB  (Ecuador).  Mof¬ 
fett  is  at  his  best  when  narrating 
accounts  (all  too  few)  of  actnsd 
and  genuine  experience  in  salva¬ 
tion.  One  could  wish  that  the 
spirit  of  the  confession  of  a  per¬ 
secuted  wartime  Crennan  pervaded 
the  whole  book:  “We  are  not 
saved  by  German  Mood,  but  by 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ.” 

Factually  the  volume  is  studded 
with  the  fruit  of  careful  research, 
e.p.,  “One  thousand  missionaries 
could  be  sent  to  India  tomorrow 
and  each  of  them  could  be  given 
six  hundred  villages  to  work  in.” 

This  is  a  valuaUe  volume  por- 
trajring  many  phases  of  modem 
missions,  but  the  present  reviewer 
cannot  accord  it  as  high  and  un¬ 
reserved  a  recommendation  as  he 
would  desire. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

READY  SANDALS,  Anne  Hazel- 
ton,  editor,  China  Inland  Mis¬ 
sion,  Philadelphia,  $.80  (jmper). 

For  those  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  progress  of  missions 
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at  the  present  time,  this  volume 
of  seventy-eight  pages  will  prove 
informative.  It  is  the  *'Story  of 
the  Year  1962”  of  the  Mission’s 
activities. 

Missions  history  is  being  made 
by  the  China  Inland  Mission.' Dur¬ 
ing  1961,  480  missionaries  came 
out  of  China.  During  1962,  130 
again  set  sail  for  the  new  areas 
being  penetrated  by  the  Overseas 
Fellowship  of  the  Mission.  These, 
who  joined  some  seventy  already 
on  the  new  fields  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Malaya,  Thailand,  Formosa 
and  Japan,  were  steadily  re¬ 
enforced  by  others  during  1963. 

In  the  main  this  book  records 
proUems  of  personal  missionary 
sacrifice  in  facing  new  territories, 
manifest  blessing  of  the  Lord  and 
earnest  request  for  the  prayer 
support  of  God’s  people. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

HIGH  COUNTRY.  By  Alistair 

MacLean.  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons,  New  Yoric.  266  pp.  $2.60. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  book  for 
the  author  combines  simple  de¬ 
votional  studies  of  the  things  of 
God  with  the  interpretative  aid 
of  modem  literature.  The  very 
breath  of  Scotland  is  felt  in  its 
pages  as  the  heroes  of  Scotland 
illustrate  by  their  valiant  deeds 
and  simple  lives  the  truths  of 
Scripture. 

Mr.  MacLean  is  a  Scots  High¬ 
lander,  a  parish  preacher,  who 
claims  not  to  be  a  teacher.  'T 
only  claim  to  have  shared  with  a 
company  of  friends  whatever 
bread  of  knowledge  the  blessed 
Christ  has  broken  for  my  own 
hunger.  And  the  heart  and  core 


of  what  is  written  here  is  this: 
that  the  business  of  living  up  to 
one’s  aspirations  is  an  intensely 
difficult  affair,  but  achievable 
when  we  avail  oiunelves  of  the 
Divine  resources.” 

One  will  not  always  find  doc¬ 
trinal  orthodoxy  expressed  in 
these  heart-warming  pages  for  oc¬ 
casionally  the  writer's  testimony 
is  clouded.  Yet  his  devotion  to 
the  Lord  and  his  firm  conviction 
that  salvation  comes  only  through 
the  crucified  Christ  shine  through 
again  and  again.  There  is  much  of 
Messing  in  this  volume  of  some 
forty-seven  studies.  American 
preachers  will  do  well  to  read  it 
for  its  fine  literary  style,  a  quality 
which  is  often  lacking  in  our  con¬ 
servative  circles. 

J.  F.  Rand 

HOW  TO  SOLVE  YOUR  PROB¬ 
LEMS.  By  Paris  D.  Whitesell. 

Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  163 

pp.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  good  book  to  have  on 
your  bookshelf  for  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  God’s  solution  to  a  dozen 
problems  of  everyday  living  which 
are  almost  sure  to  confront  the 
average  Christian  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Dr.  Whitesell,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  practical  theology  at 
Northern  Baptist  Seminary,  Chi¬ 
cago,  deftly  mixes  a  lot  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Scripture  to  provide  helpful 
and  definite  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Christian  living.  Notice 
some  of  the  chapter  headings  in 
this  very  interesting  book,  ’’Five 
reasons  why  God  can  help  you,” 
’’Facing  financial  problems  with 
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God,”  “God’s  handling  of  bad 
habits/’  “Meetinir  old  aga  tri¬ 
umphantly/’  “Suicide  not  the  an¬ 
swer/’  “God’s  sruidance  in  voca¬ 
tion  problems.’’ 

Courtship,  marriage,  suffering, 
fear  and  worry,  doubts  and  un¬ 
belief,  overcoming  the  evil  one, 
death,  and  the  problem  of  self 
are  other  practical  difficulties 
which  the  author  faces  with  the 
reader  and  demonstrates  a  number 
of  practical  solutions. 

This  is  a  book  which  needs  to 
be  read  and  then  placed  in  a 
handy  place  of  reference  for  use 
in  helping  others  as  well  as  en¬ 
listing  God’s  aid  in  your  own 
problems. 

J.  F.  Rand 

SEVEN  SIMPLE  SERMONS  ON 

THE  SAVIOUR’S  LAST 

WORDS.  By  Herschel  Ford. 

Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  89  pp. 

$1.60. 

Simple,  compelling  gospel 
preaching  is  to  be  found  in  this 
treatment  of  our  Savior’s  seven 
words  on  the  cross.  Every  mes¬ 
sage  ends  with  an  invitation  to 
lost  souls.  So  clear-cut  is  the  gos¬ 
pel  testimony  that  one  instinc¬ 
tively  feels  that  these  messages 
by  the  pastor  of  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  El  Paso,  Texas 
were  honored  by  God  in  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  many  souls. 

Unlike  many  collections  of  ser¬ 
mons  this  book  is  of  permanent 
value  for  one  is  drawn  closer  to 
our  suffering  Lord  as  he  reads 
and  rereads  its  pages. 

As  Dr.  W.  A.  Criswell  says  in 
his  introduction,  “You  will  find  in 
these  plain,  moving,  simple  mes¬ 


sages  the  'seeking  note/  Tlie 
preacher,  like  his  Master,  is  after 
the  lost.  He  is  pleading  for  the 
soul’s  return  to  God.  Dr.  Ford 
was  converted  in  a  Billy  Sunday 
revival  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  He 
never  gets  away  from  that  ex¬ 
perience  of  grace  that  changed 
his  life  and  placed  his  feet  on 
the  heavenly  road.  Dr.  Ford  is 
everlastingly  the  evangelist.  I  like 
that.  It  blesses  and  encourages  my 
heart.’’  The  reviewer  shares  Dr. 
Criswell’s  sentiments. 

J.  F.  Rand 

HOW  TO  PREACH  FROM  THE 
GOSPEL  OF  JOHN.  By  George 
A.  E.  Salstrand.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids.  114  pp. 
$2.00. 

Dr.  Salstrand,  professor  of  New 
Testament  interpretation  and 
evangelism  at  Tennessee  Temple 
College,  Chattanooga,  presents  in 
this  brief  treatment  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  John  thirty-two  outline 
studies  which  will  prove  usefvil  in 
the  understanding  of  this  pivotal 
book. 

Since  th«  International  Sunday 
School  lesons  deal  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1964,  this  book  is  puUished  at 
an  opportune  time,  for  Sunday 
school  teachers  especially  will  be 
seeking  fresh  treatments  of  this 
blessed  book.  One  regrets,  there¬ 
fore,  the  brevity  of  many  of  the 
studies.  Indeed  it  must  be  said 
that  in  many  cases  the  author 
has  done  little  more  than  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  outline  of  the  text  with 
little  interpretative  comment. 
Nevertheless  these  studies  will 
prove  useful  in  the  preparation 
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of  Sunday  school  lessons  and  other 
classes  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
Each  outline  study  is  followed 
by  a  series  of  questions  which 
deal  with  the  material  to  be  de- 
Teloped  under  the  outline. 

While  the  author  definitely 
states  that  his  purpose  is  homi- 
letical  and  therefore  is  justified 
in  omitting:  that  which  does  not 
come  within  the  purpose  of  partic¬ 
ular  studies,  one  is  surprised  to 
note  the  omission  of  any  mention 
of  John  8:16  in  the  treatment  of 
the  third  chapter  of  this  i^ospel. 
Another  omission  is  a  discussion 
of  the  meaning  of  the  taking 
away  of  the  branches  in  Terse 
two  and  the  casting  away  and 
burning  of  them  in  verse  six  of 
the  fifteenth  chapter  where  Jesus 
presents  the  doctrine  of  the  IVue 
Vine  and  branches.  Surely  the 
author’s  interpretation  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  would  prove  useful  and 
should  not  have  been  omitted. 

J.  F.  Rand 

MODERN  POETRY  AND  THE 
STUDY  IN  THE  RELATION 
OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  CUL¬ 
TURE.  By  Amos  N.  WUder. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York.  287  pp.  $8.00. 

Winner  of  the  |7Ji00  special 
decennial  prize  of  the  Bross  Foun¬ 
dation,  this  volume  is  an  analysis 
of  the  effect  of  religion  on  the 
major  poets  of  our  age.  While  Dr. 
Wilder  is  probaUy  best  known  as 
professor  of  New  Testament  in¬ 
terpretation  on  the  Federated 
Theological  Faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  he  is  well 
qualified  to  make  such  a  study 
since  he  is  a  poet  in  his  own 


right  and  a  student  of  many 
years  standing  of  the  poets  of 
our  age. 

'’We  are  particularly  concerned 
in  this  volume  with  modem  poetry 
as  an  index  to  our  cultural  situ¬ 
ation,  and  as  a  means  by  which 
we  can  diagnose  the  spiritual  di¬ 
lemmas  and  trends  of  the  age,” 
writes  Dr.  Wilder.  Traditional 
poetry  such  as  that  of  Tennyson 
and  others  of  the  Victorian  age 
has  order,  pattern  and  coherence 
because  of  the  relative  coherence 
and  continuity  of  the  culture  from 
which  it  comes.  Because  of  this  it 
does  not  serve  the  needs  of  this 
disintegrating  age  and  must  be 
discarded  in  favor  of  modem 
poets  such  as  Auden,  Stevens,  and 
Eliot  whose  apparent  disorder  re- 
fiects  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
concludes  Dr.  Wilder. 

Evangelicals  will  disagree  with 
Dr.  Wilder’s  statement  that  'the 
custody  and  future  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition  has  to  a  considerable 
degree  passed  over  into  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  non-ecclesiastical  and  even 
secular  groups.”  It  is  trae  that 
often  religion  is  better  expressed 
by  contemporary  literature  and 
art  than  the  churches  but  this 
criticism  applies  to  modem  day 
liberalism,  not  BlUe-believing 
evangelical  churches.  The  book  it¬ 
self  is  a  revelation  of  what  lib¬ 
eral  Christianity  has  done  to  our 
age. 

J.  F.  Rand 

DAS  PROBLEM  DER  TOLER- 
ANZ  IN  THEOLOGISCHER 
SIGHT.  By  David  Lerch.  Zwing- 
li-Verlag,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

The  author  devoted  his  inaug- 
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oral  lecture  m  a  priTatdoseat  at 
the  University  of  Zurich  to  the 
contemporary  problem  of  religT- 
ious  tolerance.  He  deals  briefly 
with  the  scope,  nature  and  prob¬ 
lem  of  toleration  and  then  turns 
his  attention  to  the  implications 
of  the  BiUical  teaching  and  reve¬ 
lation  on  this  subject  as  it  af¬ 
fects  the  contemporary  theological 
scene. 

J.  F.  Rand 

UNBEKANNTE  JESUSWORTE. 
By  Joachim  Jeremias.  Zwingli- 
Verlag,  Zurich.  88  pp. 

The  professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  at  Gottingen  addresses  him¬ 
self  to  the  problem  cf  the  agra- 
pha  and  assembles  sr^me  twenty- 
one  of  these  extra-Biblical  say¬ 
ings  attributed  to  Jesus.  These 
are  given  careful  study  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  determine  their  origin  and 
their  value  to  the  BiUical  in¬ 
terpreter. 

J.  F.  Rand 

THEOLOGIE  UND  GESCHICHTE 
DES  JUDENCHRI8TENTUM8. 
By  Hans  Joachim  Schoeps.  Ver- 
lag  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Sie- 
beck),  Tubingen,  Germany.  626 
pp. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  au¬ 
thor  is  presenting  a  rather  full 
study  of  the  theology  and  history 
of  Jewish  Christianity  during  the 
early  church  period.  This  volume 
is  a  companion  volume  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Ans  fruhchristlicher  Zeit: 
Religiongeschichtliche  Untersuch- 
ungen,  recently  reviewed  in  this 
periodical. 

The  latter  was  a  series  of  essays 
which  were  by-products  of  the 


larger  study  which  is  now  under 
review.  Of  particular  value  in  the 
present  volume  is  the  author’s 
prolonged  discussion  of  the  place 
of  the  Ebionites  in  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  well  as  an  examination 
of  their  theology.  The  volume  is 
concluded  by  more  than  140  pages 
of  excurses  including  the  question 
of  whether  the  Epistle  of  James 
is  an  Ebionite  document  and  that 
of  the  existence  of  an  Ebionite 
Acta  of  the  Apostles. 

J.  F.  Rand 

DAS  MENSCHENBILD  IM 
UCHTE  DES  EVANGELIUMS. 
Festschrift  sum  60.  Geburtstag 
von  Prof.  Dr.  Emil  Brunner. 
Zwingli-Verlag,  Zurich,  Switx- 
erland.  186  pp. 

This  is  a  volume  of  studies  pre¬ 
sented  to  Emil  Brunner,  the  Swiss 
theologian,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  60th  birthday  in  December, 
1949.  Unlike  most  volumes  of  fest- 
schriften  they  are  united  around 
a  common  topic — the  doctrine  of 
man. 

The  majority  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors  have  written  in  German. 
There  are  two  French  contribu¬ 
tions  and  one  English,  that  of 
Walter  Marshall  Horton  of  Ober- 
lin  School  of  Theology,  who 
writes  on  the  subject,  ’’Condi¬ 
tions  and  Limits  of  Man’s  Mast¬ 
ery  over  Nature.”  Most  of  the 
contributions  deal  with  the  theo¬ 
logical  understanding  of  man’s 
nature  and  being  although  a 
French  writer  contributes  a  study 
of  the  ethical  problems  of  the 
first  Kinsey  report. 

One  of  the  valuaUe  contribu^ 
tions  of  the  volume  is  a  com- 
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pleta  bibliography  of  the  arritingTs 
of  Brunner  arranged  chronologi* 
cally  from  his  first  essay  on  the 
symbolism  of  religious  knowledge 
in  1914  to  his  works  of  1960. 

J.  F.  Rand 

DIE  VORSTELLUNG  VON  DER 
HOLLENFAHRT  JESU 
CHRI8TL  By  Werner  Bieder. 
Zwingli-Verlag,  Zurich,  Switser- 
land.  238  pp. 

Dr.  Bieder  of  the  University  of 
Basel  attempts  a  detailed  study 
of  the  history  of  the  idea  of  the 
descent  of  our  Lord  to  hell  in 
this  volume  which  surveys  the 
teaching  of  the  church  from  the 
New  Testament  to  the  present 
day.  He  first  deals  with  the  views 
of  the  Reformers  and  traces  the 
discussion  about  it  from  their 
day  to  our  own.  By  his  study  of 
the  rdevant  New  Testament  pas¬ 
sages,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  doctrine  did  not  originate 
in  the  New  Testament.  Rather  an 
examination  of  the  writings  of 
the  Church  Fathers  demonstrates 
that  the  myth,  as  he  calls  it, 
had  its  origin  in  the  Gospel  of 
Peter. 

J.  F.  Rand 

CHRISTIAN  REALISM  AND  PO¬ 
LITICAL  PROBLEMS.  By  Rein¬ 
hold  Niebuhr.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.  203  pp.  $3.00. 

This  book  by  the  leading  Amer¬ 
ican  exponent  of  neo-orthodoxy  is 
a  compilation  of  essays  in  the 
theological  and  political  fields. 
The  author’s  thesis,  which  runs 
throughout  the  book,  is  that  cur¬ 
rent  political  problems,  national 
and  international,  must  be  dealt 


with  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
he  calls  Christian  realism. 

The  answer  of  liberalism  to  so¬ 
cial  problems  is  declared  insuf¬ 
ficient  because  spineless,  while  the 
“biblical  literalism’’  (p.  197)  of 
Barth  is  “fashioned  for  the  cata¬ 
combs  and  has  little  relation  to 
the  task  of  transforming  the  nat¬ 
ural  stuff  of  politics  by  the  grace 
and  wisdom  of  the  Gospel’’  (p. 
196).  Only  Christian  realism  can 
cope  with  social  and  political 
problems  because  it  avoids  the 
errors  of  relativism,  namely, 
moral  nihilism  or  moral  senti¬ 
mentality.  The  political  realism 
of  Augustine  is  extolled  because 
he  was  the  first  great  realist  who 
based  the  picture  of  social  reality 
on  Biblical  concepts. 

Though  this  book  is  not  one 
which  the  average  Christian  will 
want  to  read,  there  are  many 
stimulating  observations  made  in 
it  which  challenge  one’s  mind. 
The  author’s  appraisal  of  the 
European  attitude  toward  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  American  capitalism  is 
exact;  the  essay  concerning  the 
contribution  of  Christianity  to 
democracy,  thought-provoking. 

But  the  fundamental  theological 
errors  are  two:  (1)  the  failure  to 
declare  emphatically  that  the  basic 
need  of  the  world  resolves  itself 
ultimately  into  the  need  of  the 
individual  heart  of  sinful  man 
which  can  only  be  met  by  the 
personal  acceptance  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  Savior,  and  (2) 
the  failure  to  realize  that  Chris¬ 
tians  are  called  primarily  to  the 
task,  not  of  reforming  the  world, 
but  of  leading  individuals  to  a 
faith  in  Christ  which  calls  them 
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out  of  the  world  and  makes  them 
new  creations  in  Him. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

A  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Kenneth  S.  Latourette.  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

1616  +  xxvii  pp.  $9.60. 

The  use  of  the  scientific  method 
by  the  twentieth-century  historical 
scholarship  has  made  available  a 
mass  of  monosrraphic  material  in 
the  field  of  church  history.  This 
tends  to  bewilder  the  average 
reader  having  some  interest  in 
church  history.  Dr.  Kenneth  S. 
Latourette,  the  distinguished  his¬ 
torian,  who  a  few  years  ago  wrote 
the  multi-volume  definitive  work 
on  Christian  missions,  has  with 
this  volume  again  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  student  of  church  his¬ 
tory.  He  has  succeeded  in  synthes¬ 
izing  the  mass  of  data  now  avail¬ 
able  in  the  field  of  church  history, 
so  that  the  careful  general  reader 
as  well  as  the  student  and  special¬ 
ist  may  have  access  to  it. 

His  synthesis  is  particularly 
valuable  because  he  has  oriented 
the  story  of  Christianity  in  its 
secular  setting.  Too  many  church 
historians  have  left  the  reader 
with  the  impression  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  existed  in  a  historical 
vacuum,  because  they  have  failed 
to  give  the  political,  economic, 
social,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic 
backgn^ound  for  the  growth  of  the 
church.  Thus  the  advances  of 
Christianity  in  spite  of  an  adverse 
or  hostile  environment  were  not 
brought  out.  Such  statements  as: 
“From  its  beginning,  the  course  of 
Christianity  must  be  viewed 
against  the  backerround  of  the  en¬ 


tire  human  race”  (p.  xvi);  .  . 
the  effort  must  be  made  to  place 
the  story  of  Christianity  in  the 
setting  of  universal  history”  (p. 
xvii);  and  “We  must  endeavor  to 
view  it  in  the  setting  of  human 
history  as  a  whole”  (p.  xxi)  re¬ 
veal  the  author's  aim  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  He  has  achieved  this  ob¬ 
jective  in  this  volume. 

Most  church  histories  are 
marred  for  general  use  hy  a  par¬ 
ticular  denominational  or  theologi¬ 
cal  bias.  A  perusal  of  this  work 
would  not  reveal  to  what  denomi¬ 
nation  the  author  belongs.  As  the 
title  indicates,  the  work  is  an 
interdenominational  and  interna¬ 
tional  synthesis  of  the  history  of 
Christianity.  Latourette  includes 
the  activities  of  the  visible  church 
throughout  the  world  during  the 
Christian  era.  Both  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Protes¬ 
tant  denominations  are  given  a 
balanced  treatment.  Most  church 
historians  neglect  the  Orthodox 
Church  after  its  break  with  Rome 
in  1064,  but  this  work  gives  at¬ 
tention  to  its  problems  and  ex¬ 
pansion  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Nor  does  the  author  neglect  the 
story  of  twentieth-century  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  rise  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  a  new  absolutism  in 
the  churches’  theology,  and  the 
great  rivals  to  Christianity,  such 
as  Communism,  are  adequately 
treated  up  to  1960. 

In  spite  of  the  almost  encyclo¬ 
pedic  coverage  of  the  factual  ma¬ 
terial  of  church  history,  the  style 
is  interesting,  vivid  and  clear. 
The  selective,  up-to-date,  annotated 
bibliographies  should  be  of  use 
to  the  teacher  and  to  the  student 
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who  withes  to  broaden  hit  knowl¬ 
edge  of  matters  discussed  in 
each  chapter.  The  maps  are  clear 
but  hare  much  detail.  More  small 
maps  of  the  type  in  Time  might 
have  been  hel^ul  to  illuminate 
such  things  as,  for  example,  the 
size  of  Charlemagne’s  empire. 

Unlike  many  writers  who  falsely 
claim  that  they  are  scientific  and 
impartial  in  their  interpretation 
of  facts.  Dr.  Latourette,  who  has 
ably  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
use  the  scientific  method  in  test¬ 
ing  historical  facts,  unashamedly 
admits  that  he  has  selected  and 
interpreted  facts  on  the  basis  of 
his  philosophy  of  history.  A  faith 
which  commits  the  whole  man  in 
love  to  the  God  of  love  revealed  in 
Jeaus  Christ  (p.  xxi)  is  the  under¬ 
lying  conviction  of  the  philosophy 
of  history  which,  he  states,  is  an 
integral  part  of  any  history  (p. 
xx).  Only  one  who  has  made 
such  a  commitment  can,  in  his 
estimation,  even  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  church  history  partly  and 
imperfectly. 

The  conservative  scholar  might 
be  pardoned  for  wondering 
whether  this  philosophy  includes 
the  ideas  of  a  substitutionary 
atonement  for  sin  and  the  deity 
of  Christ.  Not  even  in  his  chapter 
on  Christ  does  he  clearly  state 
his  view  of  the  atonement  or  the 
deity  of  Christ.  He  apparently 
has  a  high  conception  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  Christ  to  God,  but 
in  places  he  seems  to  lean  towards 
a  moral  infiuence  theory  of  the 
atonement. 

As  well  as  apparently  holding 
to  the  biological  evolution  of  man, 
he  believes  in  the  evolutionary 


progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
world.  He  views  the  panorama  of 
church  history  (pp.  xxiii-xxv) 
from  the  viewpoint  of  social  evo¬ 
lution  with  the  conviction  that 
Chrisianity  is  on  a  triumphal, 
though  difficult,  march  to  con¬ 
quest  of  the  world.  This  savors 
of  postmillennial  ideas.  In  each 
of  eight  major  epochs  of  church 
history  a  period  of  advance  has 
been  followed  by  a  period  of  re¬ 
cession,  but  in  each  era  of  ad¬ 
vance  a  higher  peak  has  been 
reached  than  in  the  preceding  pe¬ 
riod  of  advance,  and  in  each  reces¬ 
sion  the  lowest  point  has  been 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  re¬ 
cession.  Though  he  is  cautious  in 
his  estimate  of  the  future  of  the 
church,  one  is  left  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Christianity  will  be 
victorious  when  Christ  returns  to 
take  the  world  over  from  the 
church. 

The  disproportionate  part  of 
the  work  which  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  missions  will  bother 
some  readers.  One  feels  that  he 
has  drawn  so  heavUy  upon  his 
phenomenal  knowledge  of  mis¬ 
sions  that,  at  times,  he  tends  to 
ride  a  hobby.  This  somewhat 
bothers  the  author  too  because  he 
hopes  this  emphasis  will  not  lead 
the  reader  to  think  that  this  book 
is  merely  a  condensation  of  his 
work  on  missions  (p.  Junr) 
though  he  admits  he  has  con¬ 
densed  from  that  work  (p.  108). 
Because  many  historians  have 
tended  to  neglect  the  expansion  of 
Christianity,  most  readers  will  not 
his  emphasis  on  missions  a 
serious  barrier  to  the  enjoyment 
and  use  of  the  work. 
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The  book  would  also  seem  to  be 
too  lonir  (1469  pages  of  text)  for 
the  average  survey  course  in 
church  history  in  Bible  institutes, 
church  colleges,  and  most  semi¬ 
naries.  It  might,  however,  pro¬ 
mote  the  grant  of  more  time  to 
the  study  of  church  history  by 
its  use  as  a  textbook  through 
several  terms,  each  devoted  to 
the  study  of  a  particular  period. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  its  value  to  the  teacher  and 
the  advanced  student  of  church 
history.  Dr.  Latourette  has  again 
put  those  interested  in  church  his¬ 
tory  deeply  in  debt  to  him  for 
this  scholarly  synthesis  of  global 
Christianity. 

Earle  E.  Cairns, 
Wheaton,  Illinois 

DIVORCE.  By  John  Murray.  The 
Committee  <m  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion,  The  Orthodox  Presbyterian 
(Church,  Philadelphia.  117  pp. 
$2.60. 

This  volume  by  the  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  in  West¬ 
minster  Theological  Seminary  is 
substantially  a  reprint  of  a  series 
of  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Westssinster  Theological  JoamaL 
It  is  a  thoroughly  scholarly  and 
unusually  complete  treatment  from 
the  conservative  viewpoint  of  this 
important  theme. 

The  author  argues  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  exceptive 
clause  of  Matthew  and  reconciles 
its  omission  by  Mark  and  Luke 
on  the  grounds  of  their  different 
envisaging  of  the  subject.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Pauline  teaching 
allows  for  divorce  in  the  case  of 
spiritually  mixed  marriages  within 


the  restrictions  of  the  Scripture, 
for  there  can  be  no  separation 
apart  from  dissolution.  A  helpful 
chapter  dealing  with  practical 
cases  concludes  the  work.  Al¬ 
though  one  may  not  agree  with  all 
the  conclusions,  no  problem  has 
been  slighted,  and  the  book  is 
recommended  to  those  who  desire 
a  sober,  conservative,  and  scholar¬ 
ly  treatment  of  this  subject. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

GOLDEN  BOOKLET  OF  THE 
TRUE  CHRISTIAN  UFE.  By 
John  (Talvin,  edited  by  Henry  J. 
Van  Andel.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  98  pp.  |1.60. 

Originally  published  by  Calvin 
as  a  part  of  the  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion  (Book  III, 
Chapters  VI-X),  the  contents  of 
this  short  devotional  book  ware 
reprinted  in  Latin  without  the 
Reformer’s  knowledge.  A  Dutch 
translation  soon  appeared  which 
apparently  captured  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  because  it  was  re¬ 
printed  as  recently  as  1938. 

Van  Andel  classifies  this  vol¬ 
ume  among  the  devotional  classics. 
“Only  it  is  shorter,"  he  writes, 
“saner,  sounder,  more  vigorous 
and  to  the  point"  (p.  4).  He  con¬ 
cludes  his  preface  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  Calvin’s  life  and  literary 
contribution. 

The  (Jhristian  life  takes  the 
Scriptures  as  its  rule.  It  pro- 
gn^sses  along  the  threefold  path 
of  humble  obedience  to  Christ, 
self-denial,  and  patient  cross¬ 
bearing.  The  means  of  enduring 
all  this  is  the  hope  of  the  coming 
of  Christ,  which  is  viewed  from 
the  amillennial  position.  The  vol- 
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ume  closes  with  a  practical  dis¬ 
course  on  **The  Right  Use  of  the 
Present  Life.** 

This  handy  and  spiritually 
meaty  little  volume  makes  an 
excellent  gift  to  present  when 
visiting  the  sick. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

SPRINGS  OF  LIVING  WATER. 

By  Carl  J.  Scherzer.  Westmin¬ 
ster  Press,  Philadelphia.  93  pp. 

$1.60. 

This  volume  by  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Protestant  Deaconess  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  is  one 
of  The  Westminster  Pastoral  Aid 
Books.  It  is  a  volume  of  intro¬ 
ductory  discourses.  Scripture  pas¬ 
sages,  hymns,  and  prayers,  or¬ 
ganized  in  exposition  of  some  of 
the  basic  proUems  sick  people 
face  such  as  anxiety,  pain,  and 
loneliness. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are 
well  organized  into  short  sections 
with  design  to  serve  the  bed¬ 
ridden  patient  who  has  neither 
the  strengrth  nor  the  inclination 
to  read  at  length.  The  material  is 
well  chosen,  particulariy  the 
Scriptural  passages,  and  should 
prove  most  helpful.  As  the 
author  states  in  his  introduction, 
the  book  “is  meant  to  supplement 
the  pastoral  call’*  (p.  12). 

The  author  expresses  a  high 
view  of  the  practical,  spiritual 
value  of  the  Bible  in  the  lives 
of  men  and  women,  but  he  care¬ 
fully  avoids  calling  it  “the  Word 
of  God.’’  On  the  other  hand  he 
says,  “These  hymns  were  written 
by  people  who  were  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit’’  (p.  12). 

J.  A.  Witmer 


THE  COMMUNICATION  OF  THE 
GOSPEL.  By  David  H.  C.  Read. 
S.C.M.  Press,  London.  96  pp. 

The  Warrack  Lectures  for  1951 
are  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  the  contemporary  world. 
The  author  writes  incisively  of 
the  task  of  the  church,  and  indeed 
impatiently  of  the  attitude  of  re¬ 
assurance  so  often  found  “when 
the  yogi  and  the  commissar  bend 
the  course  of  history  before  our 
eyes.” 

He  has  much  to  say  of  “The 
Servants  of  the  Entrusted  Word” 
being  intelligible  to  their  hearers, 
even  to  the  extent  of  studying 
modem  journalism  and  ordinary 
ideas  of  the  twentieth  century 
man.  Preachers  are  counselled  to 
beware  of  techniques  of  their  call¬ 
ing  for  “the  reason  why  the 
priest  and  the  Levite  did  not  stop 
to  help  the  wounded  man  on  the 
Jericho  road  was  not  that  they 
were  hard-hearted  hypocrites,  but 
that  they  had  an  appointment  to 
attend  the  Committee  for  the  Re¬ 
lief  of  Distressed  Travellers.” 
There  appears  to  be  a  Barthian 
flavor  about  the  author’s  concept 
of  “the  Word”  in  its  application 
to  the  needs  of  men. 

S.  W.  Murray 
Belfast,  Ireland 

WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO 
ME  and  Other  Poems  and 
Prayers.  By  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.  Ill  pp.  $2.60. 

In  this  volume  the  leading 
Roman  prelate  in  the  United 
States  sounds  a  predominantly 
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patriotic  note  with  spiritual  or 
religrious  overtones  and  Roman 
Catholic  undertones.  The  eponym¬ 
ous  poem  provides  an  illustra¬ 
tion  in  this  excerpt  from  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  symbolism  of 
the  colors  of  Old  Glory:  “Blue 
for  our  trust  and  confidence  in 
God,  Our  Heavenly  Father,  and, 
for  those  who  are  Catholic,  Blue 
too  with  love  for  the  Mother  of 
God,  to  whom  our  forebears  in 
the  Faith  long  ago  consecrated 
this  land  of  loveliness  .  .  (p. 

4). 

In  the  “Magnificat  of  America” 
Cardinal  Spellman  describes  Mary 
as  the  “Protectress”  of  America 
and  “thy  Mother”  (p.  16).  The 
closing  stanza  begins,  “America, 
Our  America!  Give  thy  heart  to 
Mary,  Mary  Immaculate”  (p.  18). 
In  contrast  these  words  concern¬ 
ing  Christ  are  put  in  the  mouths 
of  soldiers  in  Korea  in  “A  Mes¬ 
sage  to  America  from  America’s 


Soldier-Sons”;  “And  when  you 
talk  to  God,  please  tell  Him, 
Father,  That  His  Little  Son  is 
needed  now  as  much  as  when 
those  shepherds  first  found  Him 
in  His  cave”  (p.  111). 

The  Cardinal  also  gets  danger¬ 
ously  close  to  stating  the  idea 
that  men  who  give  their  lives  in 
battle  in  defense  of  their  country 
are  rewarded  with  eternal  life. 
In  “The  Price  of  Freedom”  he 
calls  the  men  who  died  in  Korea 
“martyrs”  (p.  14).  The  idea  is 
expressed  still  more  definitely  in 
“No  Greater  Love”  as  follows: 
“Come  then,  let  us  not  think  of 
these  our  dead  Save  only  in  the 
light  of  Easter  mom.  For  God 
with  special  love  embraces  those 
Whose  lives  with  Him  are  lived 
and  in  Him  die.  Truly,  in  death 
these  dear  ones  have  found  Life; 
Truly,  in  Life  our  martyrs  have 
found  peace.” 

J.  A.  Witmer 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 

By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.  M. 


Bamhouse,  Donald  Grey, 
“The  Invisible  War,” 
Eternity,  4:10:  4-6,  40- 
44,  Octo^r,  1963,  (first 
installment  of  eighteen). 

The  editor  of  Eternity  has  em¬ 
barked  upon  what  he  considers  to 
be  “the  magnum  opue  of  his  life,” 
a  detailed  study  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Satan  and  God.  Eighteen 
installments  will  comprise  the 
series  dealing  “with  the  entire 
plan  of  God,  beginning  with 
Lucifer’s  creation  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  fall  and  the  consequent  steps 


God  took  in  the  light  of  sin’s  en¬ 
trance  into  the  univerae.”  From 
the  quality  of  the  first  install¬ 
ments  of  this  rather  extensive 
series,  it  can  be  safely  assumed 
that  it  will  be  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  any  preacher’s  library. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  Biblically 
sound  discussion  of  the  important 
topics  of  this  series  appears. 


Bamhouse,  Donald  Grey, 
“The  Kinsey  Report  in 
the  Light  of  the  Bible,” 
Eternity,  4:11:  6-7,  47- 
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60,  Norember,  1968. 

Much  h«s  been  written  in  both 
the  eeculnr  and  the  religious 
press  about  the  controTersial  Kin¬ 
sey  report.  One  of  the  best  evalu¬ 
ations  from  a  Christian  and  Bib¬ 
lical  standpoint  is  that  of  Dr. 
Bamhouse  which  avoids  much  of 
the  prejudice  of  other  reviews. 


Bender,  Thorwald  W., 
^'How  to  Listen  to  a 
Sermon,"  Moody  Month¬ 
ly,  64:3:  18-19,  48,  No¬ 
vember,  1963. 

The  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Northern  Baptist  Seminary  wrote 
this  article  because  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  effective  preaching.  *T 
am  deeply  convinced,"  he  says, 
"that  effective  preaching  is  much 
more  dependent  on  effective  listen¬ 
ing  than  is  ordinarily  recognized." 
His  suggestions,  therefore,  will 
not  only  be  welcomed  by  those 
who  listen  Sunday  after  Sunday 
in  the  pew  but  also  by  those  of 
us  who  recognize  the  problems 
involved  in  the  effective  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  gospel  message.  Dr. 
Bender  tells  his  readers  to  listen 
with  the  purpose  of  understand¬ 
ing,  of  doing  and  to  tell  others. 


Gaebelein,  Frank  E.,  "The 
Neglected  Epistle  of 
James,"  Our  Hopo,  60:- 
206-10,  October,  1963 
(first  of  a  series). 

Quiet,  reverent  scholarship  is 
evident  in  this  series  of  devotion¬ 
al  studies  in  what  is  rightly  called 
a  neglected  epistle.  The  series 
formed  the  basis  of  messages 
which  were  warmly  appreciated 
when  originally  given  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Dallas  Theological  Semi¬ 


nary.  Dr.  Gaebelein  is  ably  follow¬ 
ing  in  his  father’s  footsteps  as 
an  effective  expositor  of  the  Word. 


Gamble,  Connolly,  Jr., 
"The  Literature  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Theology:  a  Bib¬ 
liographical  Study,"  /u- 
torprotation,  7 :466-80, 
October,  1963. 

The  able  Assistant  Librarian  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  surveys  the 
vast  literature  of  Biblical  theology 
with  a  penetrating  eye  and  gives 
an  excellent  presentation  of  its 
recent  history,  its  characteristic 
emphases,  and  some  of  its  major 
works.  This  article  is  backed  by 
years  of  research  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  a  doctor’s  dissertation 
covering  roughly  the  same  field 
running  to  over  700  pages.  The 
reviewer  heard  this  article  given 
as  a  lecture  at  a  theological  li¬ 
brarian’s  meeting  last  summer  and 
is  well  able  to  testify  to  its 
thoroughness  and  stimulating  in¬ 
fluence. 


Garrison,  Webb  B.,  "The 
Necessity  and  Relativ¬ 
ity  of  Biblical  Interpre¬ 
tation,"  Interpretation, 
7:426-38,  October,  1963. 
1963. 

This  article  is  cited  by  this 
reviewer  not  so  much  for  its 
positive  contribution  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  preacher’s  ministry 
as  for  an  illustration  of  how  too 
many  men  today  handle  the  Word 
of  God.  Garrison  holds  that  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
necessary  because  all  interpreta¬ 
tion  must  be  considered  to  be 
relative;  i.e.,  to  be  for  that  genera- 
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tion  or  situation.  As  an  example 
he  proves  that  the  word  big  does 
not  always  mean  the  same  thing 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
**words  are  symbolsi,  or  signs;  no 
word  has  a  fixed  and  inherent 
meaning."  The  reader  can  well 
imagine  what  this  does  to  one's 
hermeneutical  method.  Literal  in¬ 
terpretation  is  abandoned  because 
belief  in  verbal  inspiration  is  like¬ 
wise  abandoned.  Garrison  defines 
Scriptures  not  as  "an  objective, 
fixed,  and  indexible  source  of 
authority.  It  is  rather  an  au¬ 
thority  which  every  individual  in¬ 
terprets  in  the  light  of  his  total 
experience  and  present  purpose." 
This  is  a  significant  article. 


Goodrich,  Edward  W., 
"Don't  look  now  but 
your  motives  are  show¬ 

ing,"  Our  Hop*,  60:269- 
76,  November,  1968. 

The  author  reminds  us  that 

there  is  often  a  vast  chasm  be¬ 
tween  the  inner  motive  and  the 
visible  deed.  "...  we  are  prone 
to  forget  how  Christ,  with  an 

apparent  careless  disregard  for 
the  overt  act,  probed  to  the  basic 
motive  that  caused  the  act.  .  .  . 
Many  Christians,  whose  outward 
lives  are  beyond  reproach,  need 
help  in  their  inward  lives."  An 
excellent  article  which  focuses 
on  a  real  problem  in  the  life  of 
most  Christians. 


Graham,  James,  "Repent^ 
anee,"  Evangolieal 
QuarUrhg,  26  :  238-38, 
October,  1968. 

The  whole  New  Testament  doc¬ 
trine  of  repentance  is  covered  in 
this  brief  outline  study  which  is 


doctrinally  accurate  and  search¬ 
ing  in  its  message.  Not  often  is 
such  a  message  presented  which 
is  so  thoroughly  true  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  this  one. 


Hoolsema,  Arthur  J.  and 
Milton  R.  Lindberg, 
"Can  Mary's  Son  In¬ 
herit  David's  Throne?" 
Moody  Monthly,  64:4: 
16-17,  82,  December 

1963. 

An  unusual  Christmas  message 
about  the  Messiah  of  Israel  came 
in  response  to  the  challenge  of  an 
orthodox  Jew,  "Prove  to  me  that 
Christ  could  inherit  David's  throne 
and  I  will  accept  Him."  The  au¬ 
thors,  missionaries  to  the  Jews, 
wrote  this  article  and  submitted  it 
to  two  learned  orthodox  Jews  who 
"read  the  manuscript  before  its 
publication  and  conceded  that  they 
could  find  no  fiaw  in  its  argu¬ 
ment." 


IntelKgenee  Digoot,  De¬ 
cember,  1953. 

This  privately  circulated  review 
of  world  affairs  contains  an  un¬ 
usual  discussion  of  the  second  ad¬ 
vent  in  its  Christmas  issue.  This 
striking  paragraph  should  be 
quoted  here.  "Nevertheless,  very 
many  devout  persons  whose  lives 
are  dedicated  to  their  Faith  are 
convinced  that  the  promised  time 
lies  no  great  distance  away.  De¬ 
vout  people  argue  that  while 
there  was  a  general  anticipation 
of  the  first  Advent  for  several 
thousands  of  years,  just  before  it 
occurred  at  least  two  saintly  per¬ 
sons  knew  of  its  imminence — Anna 
and  Simeon.  Moreover,  certain 
prophetic  conditions  had  been  ful- 
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filled.  It  U  said  by  some  peraona, 
now  alive,  who  are  noted  for 
their  aaintly  livea  and  devout 
practicea,  that  the  conditiona  fore> 
told  for  the  completion  of  the 
Advent  have  now  been  largely  ful* 
filled."  Surely  thia  ia  an  unuaual 
paragraph  to  be  found  in  a  aeeu- 
lar  magaxine. 


Kuiat,  Howard  Tillman, 
"Brooke  Foaa  Weatcott 
(1825>1901),"  Interpre¬ 
tation,  7 :442-62,  Oc¬ 

tober,  1963. 

Thoae  who  are  indebted  to 
Weatcott  for  a  fuller  underatand- 
ing  of  the  New  Testament — and 
who  ia  not? — will  want  to  read 
thia  penetrating  analyaia  of  hia 
life  and  method. 


Moody,  Dale,  "On  the 
Virgin  Birth  of  Chriat," 
Review  and  Expositor, 
60:468-62,  October,  1963. 

A  penetrating  article  on  thia 
current  topic  ia  preaented  by  the 
Aaaiatant  Profeaaor  of  Theology 
at  Southern  Baptist  Seminary 
who  pointa  out  that  it  ia  not 
enough  to  believe  that  Jeaua  waa 
bom  of  a  virgin.  Rather  with 
Machen  we  muat  defend  the 
miraculoua  conception  of  Jeaua 
Chriat. 


Samuel,  Leith,  "Inaecur- 
ity:  a  Diagnoaia,"  Hie, 
14:1:  14-18,  32,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1963. 

Here  ia  a  Christian  approach 
to  a  basic  problem  of  human  re¬ 
lations.  Coupled  with  the  author’s 
article,  "Insecurity:  a  Solution," 
in  the  November  Hie,  this  is  good 


reading  for  the  pastor. 


Stewart,  A.'H.,  "Ia  Water 
Baptism  for  this  Dis¬ 
pensation?"  Our  Hope, 
60:211-16,  October,  1963. 
1963. 

This  article  ia  attracting  wide 
attention  for  its  calm  Biblical  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  controversial  ques¬ 
tion.  Logic  and  the  plain  teaching 
of  the  Word  are  used  to  give  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  prob¬ 
lem. 


Voigt,  Gilbert  P.,  "Our 
Evangelistic  Clergymen 
Novelists,"  Religion  in 
Life,  22:604-16,  Fall, 
The  author  seeks  to  account  for 
the  wide  popularity  of  the  didactic 
novels  of  six  clergymen  ranging 
from  Charles  Sheldon  to  Ll^yd 
Douglas.  This  is  a  good  article  for 
the  pastor  to  note  that  he  might 
bo  better  able  to  guide  the  reading 
habits  of  his  people.  It  ends  with 
the  following  critical  note.  "T.  S. 
Eliot  has  suggested  that  our  times 
call  for  Christian  men  and  women 
of  letters  who  will  treat  every 
aspect  of  life  from  the  viewpoint 
of  their  faith  and  with  literary 
art.  But  the  multitudes  who  have 
found  delight  and  inspiration  in 
the  novels  of  the  six  clergymen- 
novelists  would  seem  to  support 
Lloyd  Douglas’s  contention  that 
there  is  also  a  place  for  non¬ 
literary  fiction  that  is  morally  and 
religiously  wholesome.  For  while 
such  fiction  has  usually  been 
scorned  by  the  literary  critics  and 
historians,  many  a  plain  reader 
has  risen  up  to  call  its  authors 
blessed." 
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